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==<=NEW ILLUSTRATED== 
HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 





“Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Souvenir’’—Review of Reviews. 


“A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua” 


By Frank Cuapin Bray, Editor of THzE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Introduction by 
Bishop Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua System 
of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illustrated 
by charts and photographs, so that the significance of Chau- 
tauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood. 112 pages, 7xg. 114 illustrations. Leaf design 


cover, 


Dr. James M. Buckley, Dean of editors and a veteran Chautauquan, says in the Christian 
Advocate. 

“There are Chautauquas many and many Chautauquans, but the Chautauqua is still peerless 
and alone. How great it now is materially, and how much more it stands for as a force in myriads 
of lives, is what Mr. Frank Chapin Bray has tried to show in A Reading Journey Through Chau- 
tauqua, a book which is put forth with the authorization of Bishop Vincent, the tountain-head of 
Chautauquan inspiration. The 114 illustrations—one to every page and a few to spare—would 
almost tell the story by themselves. But Mr. Bray, the editor of THe CHautauguaNn magazine, 
who has known the summer city from his boyhood, begins where the camera leaves off, and tells 
without a wasted word just what the inquirer or the visitor wishes to know. To say that it is the 
best of guidebooks only does justice to one phase; it is guidebook, history and social study all in 
one, and will not fail to interest any man, woman and child whose curiosity has ever been aroused 
by the sight or sound of the strange Algonquin name or the cabalistic letters, C. L. S. C.”’ 


Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and com- 
plete volume on Chautauqua, Price, $1.00, Postage, 10 cts. 
Order from 
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Y a sort of political “coup” 
B Mr. Arthur J. Balfour trans- 
ferred the government of the 
United Kingdom in the latter part 
of December. After saying again and 
again that he would not resign, or 
dissolve Parliament and order a gen- 
eral election, so long as his majority in 
the House of Commons remained large 
and solid enovgh to enable him to dis- 
charge his duties as premier, he suddenly 
surrendered his office and turned over the 
direction of national and imperial affairs 
to the opposition, the Liberal party, which 
had been out of power for over a decade. 
Mr. Balfour had not lost his majority ; he 
might have carried on the government of 
the country till the natural end of the 
present parliament, in 1907; for though 
his ministry had suffered a series of signal 
defeats in by-elections and there was 
abundant evidence of a general desire for 
a change of rulers, legally he was under 
no obligation to take cognizance of the 
manifestations of political sentiment at 
the various special elections. 

Why did he resign as and when he did? 
The strange “coup” has been explained 
in different ways, the most plausible and 
likely theory being that the split on the 
fiscal question had so weakened and dis- 
organized the Conservative party that Mr. 
Balfour did not care to force Parliament 
and the opposition again, and to attempt 
“contentious” legislation. 

Shortly before the resignation Mr. 
Chamberlain, the aggressive leader of the 
protectionist wing of that party, delivered 
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a-speech which Mr. Balfour could not but 
regard as an attack upon his whole course 
and plan of campaign with regard to the 
fiscal issue. He was charged with eva- 
sion, weakness and lack of courage, and 
his tariff-for-retaliation-only program was 
condemned as lame, impracticable, . futile. 
Mr. Chamberlain, apparently had become 
impatient and was determined to bring 
about an election on the protection vs. 
free-trade issue. Without the support of 
the Chamberlainites Mr. Balfour’s posi- 
tion as premier and party leader was un- 
tenable. 

Two courses were open to him at that 
juncture: dissolution of Parliament, with 
an appeal to the electors, or resignation 
and the transfer of power to the Liberals. 
He chose the latter alternative, and the 
King, upon his advice, asked the opposi- 
tion leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, to form a ministry. The Liberals 
were reluctant to accept office in advance 
of an election ; they would have preferred 
the other course just named. But consid- 
eration of tactics and expediency led them 
to undertake the task; declination would 
have been construed as an evidence of 
self-distrust and weakness. It is felt, 
however, that the Conservatives gained 
a political advantage, as they are able to 
make the Liberal policies and promises, 
rather than their own record, the issue of 
the campaign which has so long been ex- 
pected. 

The Liberal ministry is, according to 
all shades of opinion, a very strong body 


- It represents a united party. Liberal im 
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perialists, home rulers, radicals, labor rep- 
resentatives are represented in it, and all 
have agreed to make fiscal policy the main 
issue. The premier, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman (a man of respectable 
ability and experi- 
ence, but by no 
means the equal of 
his predecessors) is 
a staunch home 
ruler, as are John 
Morley and Prof. 
James Bryce, re- 
spectively secreta- 
ries for India and 
Ireland. But 
| Messrs. Asquith, 
| | Haldane, Grey and 
| certain other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet 
are firm opponents 
| of Irish home rule. 
That question, 
therefore, is elimin- 
ated for the present, though Balfour and 
Chamberlain insist that the Liberals are 
home-rulers whether they like it or not 
and that their supremacy would be a 
menace to the’union of the empire. 

The Liberals are prepared to attack 
most of the domestic legislation which the 
Conservatives have enacted since 1900. 
They condemn the education act, certain 
tax and licensing legislation and the law 
for the importation of Chinese coolie 
labor into the Transvaal. All these 
measures are likely to be repealed or 
modified by a liberal Parliament. Legis- 
lation dealing with unemployment, labor 
organizations and social reform generally 
is promised by the new ministry, and the 
presence of John Burns, “labor” mem- 
ber of Parliament, orator and unionist, in 
the Cabinet, is accepted as an effective 
pledge of such reform. Indeed, much in 
the Liberal platform is very attractive to 
organized labor, upon whose support the 
government counts with confidence and 
reason. 
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The Liberals hope to obtain a decisive 
majority over all the factions in the Com- 
mons. Without such a majority they 
could not govern, for the Irish delegation 
would have the balance of power and 
would not hesitate to use it. 


“ 
New Anti-Foreign Disorders in 
China 


The rioting which occurred recently at 
Shanghai, though directed against British 
Officials (assessors sitting in the mixed 
courts) and British subjects, was un- 
doubtedly the product of a general anti- 
foreign sentiment and of the feeling that 
the whole Western policy toward China 
was humiliating’ and injurious to the 
latter. 

Correspondents testify that since the 
war in Manchuria Chinese public opinion 
has undergone an extraordinary change. 
Equality of rights and privileges is de- 
manded by the Chinese—at least in their 
own country. The boycott of American 
goods (suspended for the present, to give 
our Congress time and opportunity to re- 
vise and liberalize the exclusion law) is a 
symptom of the change in question, and 
the dissatisfaction with the “ex-terri- 
torial” system and the mixed consular 
courts is another of the multiplying evi- 
dences in the same direction. Dr. Morri- 
son, the able Peking correspondent of the 
London Times, wrote recently as follows 
concerning Chinese sentiment and opinion 
as he found them upon his return to the 
country after an absence of but seven 
months : 

I find on all sides evidence of a remark- 
able change in the moral of the nation and 
an unmistakable movement of native opin- 
ion. The evidence exists on the one hand 
in the attitude of the officials and gentry 
towards foreign relations, and on the 
other hand in a growing restlessness 
among the students and merchant classes. 
In considering the causes of this change 
it is difficult to over-estimate the moral 
effect caused throughout the country by 
the defeat of the great Western Power 
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by Japan. It is impossible to deny that, 
since the conclusion of the war, China’s 
time-honored tactics of evasion and pas- 
sive obstruction have given place to the 
definite expression of the policy of China 
for the Chinese and to a deliberate and 
organized resistance fo all foreign in- 
fluence. 

Other causes contributing to the con- 
fidence with which this spirit is manifested 
lie, first, in the Peking Governmerit’s as- 
sumption that the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance guarantees the integrity of Chinese 
territory, come what may; secondly, in 
the impolitic action of the United States, 
which, failing to perceive that the recent 
boycott is merely one manifestation of a 
general anti-foreign policy, has adopted 
an attitude of conciliation, which Asiatics 
naturally misconstrue ; thirdly, in the in- 
fluence throughout the provinces of large 
numbers of half educated students, who 
have returned from Tokio imbued with 
the idea that China is capable forthwith of 
following the example of Japan. These 
students proclaiming crude ideas of 
China’s sovereign rights, and urging the 
abolition of extra-territoriality, impose 
their views on the ignorant officials and 
gentry. Their influence, moreover, ob- 
tains additional weight from the presence 
in the provincial yaméns of numerous 
Japanese advisers and instructors. Finally, 
the withdrawal of the British China 
Squadron and the reduction of the allied 
garrisons in the north have not been with- 
out effect. 

This situation has brought about sev- 
eral definite results. There is opposition 
to the granting of further franchises and 
concessions to foreigners; there is agita- 
tion for the acquisition by China of vari- 
ous mining and railway enterprises now 
under foreign control ; there is a growing 
demand for army and naval reforms, fiscal 
changes, etc., and, finally, as was said 
above there is a strong disposition to at- 
tack the principle of the ex-territorial 
courts. 

All Chinese residents in any foreign 
settlement in a treaty port are subject to 
the jurisdiction of-mixed consular courts. 
A mixed court is a tribunal in which by 
side of a Chinese magistrate sit in the 
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capacity of “assessors” representatives of 
the foreign consulates. The courts have 
jurisdiction over licenses and taxes paid in 
these settlements, and impose fees, fines, 
etc. In the Shanghai case, the alleged in- 
justice of the Brit- 
ish assessor, whose MEETS: | 
judgment conflicted 
with that of the na- 
tive magistrate, 
caused disturbances 
and violent scenes 
which, in turn, led 
to the closing of the 
mixed court. It is 
charged that the 
rioters had the sym- 
pathy not only of 
the mercantile 
classes but also of 
the officials. 

For several days 
the riots seemed 
grave enough to 
demand action on the part of the 
Powers similar to that which was 
taken at the time of the anti-missionary 
and anti-foreign upheaval. A repetition 
of the tragic events of 1900 was feared, 
and American and British marines were 
actually landed to afford due protection to 
foreign residents. Happily, the disorder 
did not spread, and the mixed-court in- 
cident was finally adjusted. The diffi- 
culty, however, has served to direct at- 
tention to the discrimination China has 
been compelled to endure, and no one 
doubts that sooner or later the Peking 
authorities will insist on the abolition of 
the whole mixed-court system. If the 
Japanese courts can be trusted to do 
justice to natives and aliens alike, the 
Chinese leaders will ask, why cannot the 
magistrates and judges of their country, 
with its ancient civilization and traditions 
of peace and culture, be treated with like 
confidence and respect ? 

The question will be a hard nut to 
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crack. At the present rate of progress in 
China the recognition of her full sov- 
ereignty cannot be long delayed. Japan 
will naturally support the claims of her 
yellow neighbor and moral ally, this 
policy being expedient as well as con- 
sistent with her own known ideas as to 
the future of the Far East. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that during the Shanghai 
outbreak no Japanese was molested, while 
some of them seemed to fraternize with 
the mob. Since the war the Chinese 
question has taken on a decidedly inter- 
esting aspect, in a word. 


“ 
A Tale of China, Belgium, and 


America 


In another note we refer incidentally to 
the growing opposition on the part of the 
Chinese to the policy of granting railroad 
and mining concessions to alien financiers 
and promoters. The very interesting 
story of the Canton-Hankow line affords 
an illustration of this new tendency and, 
at the same time, a partial explanation of 
the phenomenon. 

The facts are as follows: Some years 
ago the project was launched of a rail- 
road between Peking and Canton by way 
of Hankow. There was much competi- 
tion for concessions in connection with 
this scheme. A Belgian syndicate secured 
the franchise for the Peking-Hankow por- 
tion of the road, while an American 
group of capitalists captured the con- 
cession for the Canton-Hankow portion. 
Very little work was done on either 
portion (all sorts of pretexts being of- 
fered to account for the delay) and the 
Chinese government began to manifest 
dissatisfaction. Then it discovered that 
the “Belgian” syndicate was in reality a 
Russo-French syndicate, and this was not 
exactly a pleasant surprise. It had a deep 
distrust of Russian and French financiers 
and might have withheld the concession 
from the syndicate had it known its true 
character. At any rate, it entered into an 
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explicit supplemental agreement with the 
American syndicate whereby the latter 
pledged itself to assign or transfer none 
of its rights to the financiers of any other 
nationality. 

In spite of this pledge the American 
syndicate sold its interests to a Belgian 
company headed by King Leopold. To 
this act of bad faith and repudiation the 
Peking government promptly objected. It 
began proceedings to annul the conces- 
sion, and in these it would doubtless have 
been successful, had not the alarmed 
American promoters repurchased the 
stock they had surrendered. When the 
situation became confused by this retrans- 
__.. fer of the control, 
. China, instead of 
persevering in its 
forfeiture proceed- 
ings, offered to 
take over the con- 
cession with the 
track and property 
of the syndicate, 
for about $6,500,- 
000. 

This was an un- 
usual, an unprece- 
dented, proposal on’ 
China’s part. The 
cry that American 
|| prestige in the Far 
|| East would be im- 
—— paired by an ac- 
ceptance of this solution of the difficulty, 
which was more or less sincerely raised in 
various quarters, produced little impres- 
sion. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce answered it in these words : 


aa 
| 
| 
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So far as the American influence in 
China is concerned, the mischief was done 
when a controlling majority of the stock 
of the American-China development com- 
pany was sola, The attitude of the Chi- 
nese toward the corporation will remain 
one of fixed suspicion and distrust, and it 
can hardly be to the advantage of Ameri- 
can prestige in the Far East to have such 
a company build a railway for China 
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against the express desire and proved 
readiness of the Chinese to do it for them- 
selves. 

Other leading newspapers made similar 
comments, and it was reported on good 
authority that J. P. Morgan, who was in- 
terested in the enterprise, was disposed to 
comply with the wishes of China. 

How the matter stands now is not quite 
clear. Our government is supposed to 
have intervened in behalf of the syndicate, 
but with what purpose and degree of suc- 
cess no one has authoritatively explained. 
There have been statements to the effect 
that the sale has practically been effected. 
Be this as it may, the foreign promoters 
who are so anxious to “develop” China 
have learned a valuable lesson. The 
policy of extorting concessions by pres- 


sure, aggressive diplomacy and _ tricky 
strategy is out of date. The change is 
good for China, good for.the Western 
powers and good for the real interests of 
civilization. 
“ 
Our Future Trade with the 


Orient 


The recent Chinese boycott of American 
goods, valuable chiefly, perhaps, for the 
attention it attracted to our unjust ex- 
clusion laws, showed also the really insig- 
nificant amount of our present Oriental 
trade. Europe and America send to the 
Orient about seven hundred million dol- 
lars worth of merchandise annually, but 
of this amount the United States con- 
tributes only one-seventh. Compared to 
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RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTED AND PROPOSED IN CHINA 


the vast trade of the United States, both 
domestic and foreign, this one hundred 
million dollars is relatively unimportant. 
The alarm of our merchants and states- 
men seems under the circumstances rather 
hysterical. 

But it must be admitted that the future 
trade of the United States with the Orient 
is a question worthy of careful considera- 
tion whatever the present condition of that 
trade may be. Oriental commerce is only 
in its infancy. Out of the world’s twenty- 
two billion dollars of annual international 
commerce the Orient has but three bil- 
lions, although Oriental countries contain 
one-half of the world’s population. When 
India, Japan and China assume their 
proper positions in the world of trade, as 
they will soon, now that they are building 
railroads extensively and thus developing 
their inland industries, commerce with 
the Orient will be the prize for which all 


the great industrial nations will contend. 
What are the prospects of the United 
States in this impending struggle? In an 
article entitled “Commercial Prize of the 
Orient” in the September issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine, the Hon- 
orable O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics and Secretary of the National 
Geographic Society, discusses the advan- 
tages of the United States in commercial 
competition in the Far East. Our trade 
with the Orient is already increasing in 
far greater proportion than is the Ori- 
ental trade of European nations, says Mr. 
Austin, and is bound in the nature of 
the case to so continue. In support of 
this thesis Mr. Austin adduces some in- 
teresting arguments. 

Not only is the United States the 
greatest producer of foodstuffs, and cot- 
ton goods, the most essential staples for 
Oriental trade, but it has as well unique 
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geographical advantages. It has a great 
coast line upon the Pacific Ocean, but by 
means of the Isthmian Canal it will have 
as well an all water route to China, India, 
and Japan for manufactured and other 
products from the Eastern and Central 
states. In the use of the Isthmian Canal 
the United States, is, of course, par- 
ticularly favored by reason of its prox- 
imity; but there is another condition 
equally favorable to American shipping. 
The equatorial current flows almost di- 
rectly from the Isthmus to the Philip- 
pines, curves by Japan and returns to 
America along the Alaskan coast. Mr. 
Austin points out the great significance 
to the United States of this happy natural 
phenomenon : 


The rate of speed at which this ocean 
current flows in its great circular move- 
ment across the Pacific and return is 
probably on an average of about one mile 
per hour, or twenty-four miles per day, 
while the rate of the movement of the air 
currents is, of course, much more rapid. 
While there is a generai belief that vessels 
propelled by steam are little affected by 


favorable or adverse winds, a series of ex- 
periments recently made by German navi- 
gators and scientists show that even with 
high power steam vessels of modern type 
a difference of from fifty to one hundred 
miles per day is realized in traveling with 
or against winds of any considerable 
power. These facts, it seems to me, 
justify me in the assertion which I made, 
and now repeat, that this steady, per- 
manent flow of air and water—a flow 
which will never cease so long as the 
earth revolves toward the east and the 
great bodies of land and water retain their 
present relative positions—must always 
give to the North American continent a 
marked advantage in the commerce of the 
Pacific. Its vesseis from the eastern coast, 
entering the Pacific at the Isthmus, wiil 
move westward, aided by air and water 
currents, past our Hawaiian Islands, 
Wake Island, and Guam to the Philip- 
pines; thence northward to those two 
great trade centers, Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama, and thence, still following these 
currents, will move to the east along that 
shortest route known as the ‘great circle,’ 
in the north Pacific, touch at our western 
ports for trans-shipment of freights for 
the East, and then, still following the 
ocean current down our Pacific coast, will 
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reach the entrance to the Isthmian Canal, 
having been aided by favorable currents 
of air and water in the entire circular 
tour of 18,000 miles. The feasibility of 
this plan is found in the fact that, while 
the actual sailing distance from the 
western end of the proposed Isthmian 
Canal to Manila via Hawaii and Guam is 
9,500 miles, the return trip from Manila 
via Shanghai, Yokohama, and San Fran- 
cisco to the canal is but 10,000 miles, with 
the advantage of favorable wind and 
current in practically every mile of the 
entire distance. 


~~ 
Japan in Manchuria 


We have heretofore given the essential 
facts, with the comments they suggested, 
regarding Japan’s action in and toward 
Korea, which kingdom is now practically 
a Japanese dependency. The Portsmouth 
peace treaty dealt with Manchuria as well 
as with the Hermit’ Kingdom, and, of 
course, Japan had to obtain China’s con- 
sent and formal acceptance of the conces- 
sions that Russia was forced to make with 
reference to her territorial and industrial 
rights or possessions in Manchuria. 

Negotiations looking to such ratifica- 
tion were initiated in November, and on 
December 22 a treaty was signed at 
Peking by representatives of the two 
governments. There are politicians and 
writers who believe that this treaty con- 
tains momentous features that are not to 
be revealed to the outside world—nothing 
less, in fact, than provision for a genuine 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
China and Japan, the underlying idea of 
which is, “No White Domination or Inter- 
ference in the East.” High Chinese offi- 
cials stoutly deny that the treaty has any 
such object or implication, and in govern- 


ment circles these denials are received - 


with every evidence of credence and satis- 
faction. 

It is to be assumed, then, that the treaty 
relates to Manchuria alone. It confirms 
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the Russian concessions and adds some 
others of consequence. Japan will take 
over the Russian leases in the Liaotung 
Peninsula and obtain control of Port 
Arthur and Dalny. The term of these 
leases, however, has not been extended. 
China has conceded to Japan the Man- 
churian railway as far north as Chang- 
Cheng—the road_beyond that point be- 
ing under Russian control; she has also 
granted Japan the right to construct a 
new line from Antung, on the Yalu River, 
to Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, re- 
serving the right to acquire this line at a 
certain time in the future. 

Various minor concessions have like- 
wise been made by China, all of them be- 
ing calculated to promote Japanese enter- 
prise and commerce in the rich provinces 
of Manchuria. From a Western point of 
view, the most important provision of the 
treaty is that which will open to inter- 
national trade sixteen ports and cities in 
Manchuria, including Harbin, the great 
railway center and the pride of Russia in 
the Far East prior to the war In these 
localities the “open door” principle will 
prevail; all nations will import and ex- 
port on equal terms, This is held to be a 
great victory for Anglo-American diplo- 
macy, which has for years advocated the 
open door in Manchuria and China at 
large. 

The treaty gives Japan nothing chat the 
Portsmouth treaty did not contemplate 
she should have as “the fruits of the war,” 
and the neutral powers find no objection- 
able features in it, no clashes or implied 
privileges that lend color to the talk of the 
Japanization of China. 

Russia will eventually negotiate a sim- 
ilar convention with the Peking govern- 
ment regulating her interests in the north 
ern part of Manchuria. From Russia 
China will doubtless demand more effec- 
tive guaranties and a substantial con- 
sideration. 
































Southern Ports-Canton 
By Edwin Wildman 


Former Vice and Deputy Consul General at Hong Kong. 


is the capital of the province 

bearing the same name. The 
name, Kwang-tung, means _ Broad- 
east, and this province together with 
the other Kwang, called Kwang-si, 
Broad-west, occupies the great southern 
plain of China. The viceroy-ship of the 
Two-Kwangs, is, next to that of Tien- 
tsin which includes the guardianship of 
the Dragon Throne, the most important in 
China. 


Ci te Chinese “Kwang-tung,” 


It has been said that Paris is France. 


but far more truly can it be said that the 
city of Kwang-tung (Canton) is the Two- 
Kwangs, so completely does it represent 
their life and industries. 

Canton*, the city, one hundred miles up 
the Pearl River, never sleeps. All day 
long, all the night through, the incessant 
babble of voices echoes through the 
streets. Two millions of people live and 
work, laugh and play, are born and die 
within the confines of an ancient wall that 
is less than ‘six miles around. Century 
upon centuries of peoples have come and 
gone within these walls. The city never 


*For map showing position of the Southern 
Ports—Canton, Hong Kong, and Macao—see 


page 513. 





seems to have grown or shrunk. It was 
the metropolis of the Kwang-tung prov- 
ince twelve centuries before the Christian 
era. Five hundred years, B. c., the 
Buddhists erected the Temple of Five 
Hundred Gods in Canton. It stands to- 
day, leaky, dirty, gloomy, the repository of 
wooden images as grotesque as the bar- 
baric genius of ancient woodcarvers could 
make them. An old abbot, and a hundred 
monks, mendicants almost, gaining their 
pittance from the occasional unfortunates 
who beseech help and pardon at their 
bizarre shrines, are its care takers. Not 
far away is still another relic of antiquity, 
the Temple of the Five Genii. These 
gentlemen invaded Canton some two or 
three thousand years ago, leaving the 
happy tradition of having remarked, 
“May famine never visit this place.” A 
great bell reposes within the temple. It 
weighs five tons. Should it strike, dire 
calamity would follow despite the predic- 
tion of the good genii. Great care is 
taken that is shall not perform its natura! 
function. 

But the Chinaman does not concern 
himself greatly with the dispensations of 
the good genii; his principal worry seems 





This is the third and last instalment of a series of articles entitled “A Reading Journey 


in China,” which appears in THe CHAUTAUQUAN during the months of December, January 
and February. The first instalment included “China, the Sphinx of the Twentieth Century,” 
by Guy Morrison Walker, and “Across Chili from the Sea. to Peking,” by Mary Porter 
Gamewell: in the second were “In China’s Ancient Holy land,” by Harlan P. Beach, and 
“Up the Yangtse to Tibet,” by Mary Porter Gamewell. 
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to be about his satanic majesty, the evil 
genii, or the wrathful gods. 


Just at dusk, if you happen to be 
within the gates of the city, vou will 
witness one of the little performances that 
is supposed to deceive the prowling spirits 
of the night bent upon evil intent, the 
while conciliating them should they pene- 
trate the deception. Each little and big 
shop possesses a miniature fire-place built 
into the side of the entrance. Prayers, 
printed on rice. paper form the fuel with 
which to offer up incense to the “bogy 
man,” who is supposed to make the 
nocturnal visits. Beholding the smoke, 
he is supposed to assume that no one lives 
within, and therefore passes by; but 


should he “catch on” and stop to inves- 


tigate, he finds that the prayer papers on 
the altar bear inscriptions attributing to 
him such virtues and magnanimity that 
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his wrath is appeased and he turns from 
his evil intent. 

Canton is a city of crowds; “standing 
room only” might be emblazoned over the 
Shameen gate. The overflow population 
live on the river boats. Five hundred 
thousand people are said to spend their 
lives aboard these small, swiftly propelled 
sampans. 

When the big side-wheeler, formerly a 
Mississippi packet, comes to anchorage 
off Canton, a veritable pontoon bridge of 
sampans fills in the distance between it 
and all points of land. The bedlam that 
greets the arrival of the steamer might 
easily lead the stranger aboard to believe 
that an attack was imminent. The pres- 
ence of thousands of women, children and 
babies, aboard the sampan homes, dispels 
the fear. 


, 


Canton is the “typical city.” There are 
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other cities in China that are dirtier, others 
that are characterized by wonderful 
monuments, or great palaces; there are 
some famed as religious shrines, while 
such cities as Peking, or Shanghai, Han- 
kow, -and Amoy are peculiarly charac- 
teristic ; but Canton is the most intensely 
Chinese, open to, yet as a whole, resisting 
the white barbarian, in spite of “pressure” 
or missionary suasion. 

Did I not know that for four years 
Canton was governed by an allied com- 
mission of English and French I should 
wonder that unescorted parties of tourists 
dare even now, to venture through its in- 
most sections. The Cantonese today are 
not more friendly than when fifty years 
ago five thousand English “Tommies” and 
a few hundred French “Jackies” scaled 
the walls and caught the old tyrant 
viceroy, Yeh, shipped him away to Cal- 
cutta, and took over the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Beyond the east wall, across a canal, 
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or moat, is Shameen, an artificial island 
in the Pearl River. Shameen is the foreign 
settlement. It is some three hundred 
yards wide, and just short of a half mile 
long. It is a beautiful green, copiously 
shaded, well laid out, compound—a 
veritable oasis of civilization in the midst 
of medieval Orientalism. 

English and French gunboats, some- 
times an American, lie off Shameen. The 
small colony of officials and tradesmen 
sleep better in consequence. 

Crossing an iron bridge, through steel 
gates guarded day and night, the city of 
Canton is entered. Beware that you do 
not linger beyond nine o’clock within its 
gates. You will be unable to return and 
your sleep will be less restful. 

How shall I take you, with my pen, 
through this vast beehive of industry! 
How shall I make you feel its mystery ; 
see its hopeless meshwork of streets and 
alleys and hear its babble of tongues ; know 
its varied industries, smell its reeking 





CREEK OF SHAMEEN 


Separating the native city from the foreign settlement, Canton. 
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odors, and grasp the thousand anomalies, 
that confuse one at every step! How 
shall I make you believe that some beauti- 
ful and wonderful piece of needlework is 
produced in rank smelling abodes, where 
pigs wallow on dirt floors beneath the 
frame that holds it. How shall I con- 
vince you that gems in ivory carving, 
priceless porcelains, exquisite jewelry 
enameled with the feathers of beautiful 
birds, temple tapestries, all emerge, per- 
fect in design, spotless and unsullied, 
from crowded shops, redolent with opium, 
tenanted by consumptives, unknown to 
sanitation. 

Yet such is Canton, where dirt is not 
dirt, and heaven-given oxygen is denied 
admittance. I have never cared for tea 
since I visited Canton and Amoy, yet I 
cannot say that it is unclean any more than 
I say those exquisite grass linens, spotless 
white silks and pongees, are smirched 


with the dirt infested habitations where 
they are produced. 

All Chinese cities are pest holes ; Canton 
is no exception. In Peking the streets 
are full of sink holes filled with putrid 
water. The wells are not fit to draw 
water from. The houses are infested 
with vermin. The body of the Chinaman 
himself is polished shiny rather than 
washed. There is but one conclusion: 
the Chinaman has become practically im- 
mune. He escapes the ordinary ills to 
succumb by the hundreds of thousands, 
under the sweep of the bubonic plague, 
leprosy, and consumption, that roll across 
the Orient annually. 

But these conditions need not deter us 
from crossing the Shameen bridge, at least 
on paper. Filth is not necessarily con- 
tagious. We must respect the Chinaman 
for his ceaseless industry, his philosophic 
nature, and his filial piety. His ideals 
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WEST GATE, CANTON 


The entrance to the temple in the distance is known as the West Gate of the city. In 
different parts of the town are gates across the streets; at night these are closed pre- 
venting any persons going from one part of the town to the other. 


are high. His Confucian morals are pure, 
and his life, whatever the shortcomings of 
its environment, is full of noble intent. 
Despite the fact that residential Canton 
is densely populated, great areas are given 
to dilapidated temples, monasteries, 
mosques, gardens, government buildings, 
a mint that turns out two million coins a 
day, an examination hall where ten 
thousand students may try for degrees at 
the same time, palaces of the officials and 
wealthy mandarins, an execution ground, a 
spacious French cathedral that occupies 
the plot where once the vicious Viceroy 
Yeh had his garden ; a great guild hall, the 
carvings upon which cost a sum exceed- 
ing a hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; 
large matting factories, ginger factories, 
tea shops, and large spaces of open land 
adjoining the Five Storied Pagoda and 





other “fortifications” reserved for mili- 
tary assemblages. 

Every one walks, or rides in sedan 
chairs, in Canton. Occasionally one sees 
a donkey, but seldom a horse or rick-a- 
sha. 5 
The streets are a trifle wider than a 
New York sidewalk, paved with ir- 
regular flat stones, or left dirt paths, 
tramped hard by thousands of sandaled 
feet daily. The houses are nearly of uni- 
form height, four stories on the average 
in the business section, and from eave to 
eave, is stretched across the street, 
matting supported by bamboo. Only 
when some shopkeeper, more neglectful 
than his neighbor, fails to keep the street 
roof in good repair, does a shaft of sun- 
light find its way to the interior. Many 
of the shops are of fair size and stored 
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WATER FRONT, CANTON, SHOWING FRENCH CATHEDRAL 








CUSTOM HOUSE, CANTON 


The building at the left is the Custom House; on the right is the European Commissioner’s 
residence; in front are Chinese river boats. 
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with goods of great value. Whole streets 
are given over to classified lines of mer- 
chandise. On Yin Chi Lane are great 
quantities of embroideries; Longevity 
Lane is the emporium of jade; on Tai 
Ping Street and Tan San Street, are to be 
found great quantities of silk crepes; on 
Tseung Han Street, birds’ nests; on 
Dragon Street, embroideries and theatri- 
cal dresses; See Kee Street, ivories and 
jade stone; Yat Pak Street, feather fans ; 
Tung Kong Street, altar ornaments, wed- 
ding garments and jewels. 

Crowds of beggars and loafers follow 
in the wake of the invading foreigner. 
Lepers thrust out their rotting arm 
stumps, and bare their canker eaten 
breasts, calling for your prayers and your 
“cash.” They crowd upon you as you 
leave your chair, though the coolies deftly 
lower it half way into the shop you seek 
to enter. The merchant, it might be im- 
agined, would drive them away, but they 
are in number a hundred—two hundred ; 
he is one. Should he attempt to use force 
they would stone his shop, spit upon his 
wares, and sit like sick dogs on the 
threshold of his place, effectually driving 
away customers. Soyou and I must 
give him “cum-sha.” It is only a few 
“cash”—there are a thousand in a dollar— 
to placate the unfortunates, who, never- 
theless, continue in our train, but peace- 
fully, absorbed with curiosity. 

This condition of beggary, poverty, and 
disease, is not confined to Canton and 
China. It is perhaps worse im the native 
states of India. Once, traveling from 
Jaipur to Amber, in the Rajputan, and 
wearied with the everlasting imprecations 
of beggars, I permitted a youth to follow 
me on a run some seven miles. Stopping, 
every now and then in the middle of the 
sandy road, he would bite the dust and 
offer a prayer for my salvation. I won- 
dered how long he would keep it up. My 
interpreter told me that I might expect 
to have his company all day unless I re- 
warded his persistence. I therefore 
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ordered him thrown a two anna piece. 
The youth rescued it hardly before it 
flecked the dust. He fell on his face in 
gratitude, then arose and hotly cohtinued 
the chase, continualiy ducking and sa- 
laaming to me. “Is it not enough?” I 
asked my guide. “Oh, yes, Your Excel- 
lency,” he replied, “it is so much that he 
still follows and prays that you may be 





NATIVE STREET, CANTON 


rewarded for your generosity and that he 
may express to you his gratitude.” And 
sure enough until I was lost in the palaces 
of Amber, the forgotten city, my worship- 
ful devotee prostrated himself repeatedly, - 
within a respectful distance, however, of 
my elephant’s heels. 

So, in all the Orient, it is well to be 
judicious in your charities lest you inspire 
too much gratitude. 

To see one is to see all the temples and 
yamens in Canton. They may differ in 
size and furnishings, but the general char- 
acter of all Chinese temples, palaces and 
public buildings, is the same. I have 
wandered about the temples of China, 
from the Imperial Palace at Peking to the 
Confucian temple at Canton. They differ 
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in the genera] impression left upon the 
senses of sight and smell. Heavily con- 
structed, oddly designed gateways, gro- 
tesquely carved, invariably mark the en- 
trance to any building of importance. De- 
mons fearful enough to frighten children, 
if not grown-ups, flank the gateway, or 
repose within the vestibule. If our guide 
insinuates that now is the psychological 
moment to placate the gods by a slight 
recognition to his satellite, the priest who 
leads the way, we may find it to our ad- 
vantage to contribute. 

The price is insignificant, for we be- 
hold scenes from the life of Buddha, 
gargoyles of porcelain, josses, canonized 
holy men of remote periods, including the 
great Italian traveler, Marco Polo, and 
devils done in wood in a mode that puts 
out of countenance the mythological 
monsters of Roman antiquity. Then 
there are glimpses of Nirvana, and the 
other place, so wonderfully carved that 
we must admire the imaginative brain of 


the Chinaman. Inside his temple and 
yamen are spacious courts embellished 
with various gods of assorted sizes, some 
dwarfed in form, some heroic, but all 
gaudily resplendent in paint and gold 
leaf—and dust. For a few more “cash” 
we may stick a bit of punk in a pail of 
dirt at the base of a deity of our selection 
and offer up incense. The smell of the 
burning punk-stick is refreshing ; it takes 
us back to America, and the glorious 
Fourth. 

These Cantonese temples were built re- 
gardless of cost, but it seems apparent 
that they were supposed to last forever re- 
gardless of attention. They are all in a 
state of dilapidation and the wonder is 
that they are habitable at all; and they 
would not be to anyone but an Oriental. 
The priests live in near-by apartments, 
where they spend their time in the philo- 
sophical pastime of chess and checkers 
and cards, incidentally getting fat and 
lazy. They are traders, too, if you happen 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE, CANTON 
Rear view, showing banana trees in right foreground and in the distance the Flower Pagoda. 


STREET SCENE, CANTON 
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to want to buy anything in the line of cast 
off vestments, robes, embroideries. Very 
often improverished members of the no- 
bility will turn over rich possessions of 
this sort to the priests for private sale, and 
if you get into their confidence, which is 
not difficult, you will be able to exchange 


a goodly number of Hong Kong dollars ° 


for some really wonderful bargains. In- 
side the temples are artificial lily ponds, 
grottos, stunted trees, and shrubbery—all 
interesting and worth studying, unless a 
dead cat or dog happens to have found a 
watery grave in the already putrid depths. 
I wish to speak lightly of no man’s re- 
ligion or sacred edifice, but convince me 
first that the Chinaman has reverence for 
the faith of his ancestors, the temples of 
I man, in Hong Kong, that it 
appeared to me that the Briton 
had done very well for himself there. 
He had transplanted Picadilly and 
Mayfair to the remote East; had builded 
for himself well ; had established his com- 
mercial supremacy ; lined his pockets and 
feathered his nest; but what had his 
vaunted system of colonization done for 
the barbarian. The answer was immedi- 
ate and irrefutable. “Two hundred and 
fifty thousand Chinamen,” he replied, 
“have voluntarily come to trade and live 
in Hong Kong—new ones are seeking ad- 
mission daily—and I have yet to hear 
of one single Chinaman who has returned 
to his country of his own volition. They 
never go back, except in boxes -to be 
buried by the graves of their ancestors ; 
can you say more than that of the immi- 
grants who come to your country ?” 
Seyen hundred years ago, Chinese 
chieftains driven southward before the 
Tartar hosts of Kublai Khan, found 
refuge in the wooded fastness of the 
mountainous island at the mouth of the 
Pearl River, emptying into the Pacific at 


Hong 


ONCE remarked to an English- 
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his ancestors, or anything except the 
graves of his ancestors—piles of dirt in 
barren lots, but not unhallowed. 

But then let us not forget that Canton 
is a work-shop, the greatest in China. The 
trade of Hong Kong is $250,000,000 per 
year. Canton is the principal source of 
demand and supply. 

If the Canton-Hankow railway is ever 
built, a Chinese Baron Haussman must be 
born who will level the useless walls of 
the great metropolis and with the granite 
thereof built a new Canton, with great 
thoroughfares and a sewage system, and 
open to the world of trade this gigantic 
bee hive of industry. The typical Chinese 
city may then become the Chicago of 
China. 


Kong 


the northern boundaries of the Kuan 
Tung province. 

Six and a half centuries later Lord 
Napier, smarting under the indignities of 
the hostile viceroys of Kuang Tung, 
counselled his countrymen to. occypy 
this Gibraltar of the East and teach 
the Yellow Dragon the amenities of in- 
ternational courtesy. 

Today, Hong Kong island is a fortress 
armed to the teeth. Every approach by 
sea or land lies at the mercy of the British 
guns. A garrison of British troops mans 
the fortress. A fleet of warships lies on 
the waters of the inland harbor. 

Law, order, and the security of the lives 
and property of three hundred thousands 
of people replace former conditions of 
piracy and brigandage, and the Lion and 
the Dragon are at peace. 

Hong Kong is the greatest market in 
the Far Eastern world. A great, thriving, 
prosperous city, taking its foot at the 
water’s edge and backing up the mountain 
side two thousand feet to the Peak, it is 
an eloquent testimonial of the success of 
English colonial expansion in China. 
Hong Kong is an oasis of civilization in 
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a desert of medieval 
Gothicism. 

Until its thrifty merchants reclaimed 
an esplanade from the sea, not two streets 
paralleled each other at the same altitude. 
Viewed from the deck of an approaching 
liner the city seems almost to stand on 
edge. The ingenuity of man has cleft 
from the sheer slopes of a mountain a 
series of terraces upon which has been 
constructed a great city, interlaced with 
marvelously constructed military roads— 
the highways of travel connecting the 
thousand palatial residences that adorn 
every habitable spot along and a-top the 
precipitous side. 

To the northward lies the great Chinese 
section. There are some two hundred and 
fifty thousand Chinamen in Hong Kong. 
The colony is under civil administration. 
The army corps is under the governor. 
The city is policed by Chinese, and Sikhs 
from India. The harbor police are drawn 
from all nationalities. Aguinaldo, the 
Philippine chieftain, once served in the 
“water police.” 


paganism and 


The “harbor people” comprise a city of 
themselves. Ten thousand junkmen, 
cargo shifters, ferrymen, and fishermen, 
live with their families in sampan house- 
boats that literally cover the face of the 
waters along the shore line. In the day 
time these craft move freely about as the 
vocations of the tenants demand; at night 
they assemble within restricted anchor- 
ages, lining up along prescribed water 
streets, not far from the shore. Powerful 
search lights from the forts and war-ships 
swing shafts of light now and then over 
the water city, a warning to marauders 
that the British aegis watches while they 
sleep. 


With not infrequently fifty war-ships 
anchored in the bay, twice as many mer- 
chantmen, and thousands of sampans and 
junks, the “water city” requires a govern- 
ment hardly second in importance to the 
great bee hive upon the mountain side. 
To one unfamiliar with the East it is an 
unending source of wonder that out of 
the apparent chaos and babble of the day 
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come such perfect order and discipline 
of the night. 

Hong Kong is divided into three sec- 
tions: the European* city, the Chinese 
section, the harbor. In the business part of 
the European section, the lines of race and 


caste are not drawn so strictly. Chinese 
merchants and cierks are in evidence 
wherever trade is carried on. The great 


banking houses employ Chinese money 
changers, interest clerks, and schroffs. No 
white man can compete in methods of 
lightning calculation, with the Oriental. 
The long, slim fingers of thé Chinaman, 
gliding over the beads of the abacus, is a 
sight to inspire admiration. With the 
agility and accuracy of a piano player the 
Chinese accountant will perform problems 
of arithmetic that are astounding. The 
most complicated sums in banking are 
computed with the ease a professional 
pianist might render the simplest melody. 
The schroff, too, is indispensable. Coun- 
terfeit money is the order, rather than 
the unusual, in China; the whole country 
is full of it. But the Chinese schroff will 
detect by touch, a spurious coin or bill, as 
it passes through his fingers, or glides 
across his palm. He can count a pile of 
dollars, running them over his hand with 
such rapidity that the eye of an onlooker 
is unable to distinguish anything but an 
uninterrupted stream of silver. The in- 
tegrity of the Chinese clerk is well known. 
He is the accountant, cashier, and middle 
man. 

Aside from the Chinaman’s participa- 
tion in the financial activities of the 
European, he monopolizes the trade of 
Hong Kong. For all the building and con- 
structing in every line of work, from ship 
building to house building, the Chinaman 
does the complete job. Manual labor is 
exclusively his field. The white man 
wisely makes no attempt to compete, even 
by means of labor saving devices, with the 
deft, ceaseless industry of the coolie, who 


*Used throughout Asia to differentiate from 
the Oriental. 
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maintains an existence, and rears a family, 
on a wage of ten cents, Mexican, a day. 

It was told me in Hong Kong that 
every Chinese person in the Empire above 
the age of seven was self supporting, I 
learned to believe this as I watched, day 
after day, the endless chain of men, 
women, children, male and female, go by 
the consulate laden with burdens of brick, 
fire wood, building material, and market 
produce, up the steep slopes of the moun- 
tain side, to supply the needs of the Hong 
Kong cliff dwellers; for every stick and 
stone of the great houses that whiten the 
side of the mountain has been carried 
from the water’s edge on the backs of 
coolies. Even the cable road, running to 
the Peak, 2,000 feet above the sea, is re- 
stricted by an agreement formulated be- 
tween the government and the Chinese 
labor unions, to transportation of pas- 
sengers and their servants. Nothing must 
compete with labor. Chair coolies and the 
rick-a-sha runners, perform the services 
of horses and electric railways. The 
splendid roads facilitate the speed of the 
runners and along the hill side and up 
to its top macadamized paths penetrate 
every habitable ledge and quarried shelf. 

The great Chinese city is of absorbing 
interest. Unlike any other native city 
in all China, it is well built, comparatively 
clean, and charazterized by many Euro- 
pean innovations. The Chinaman is im- 
mutable. We may not change his mode 
of life, his habits and his philosophy, but 
the Englishman in Hong Kong has taught 
him that cleanliness is Godliness ; that if 
he would escape the plague and the 
scourge of disease he must eradicate 
filth. 

Upon one occasion I recall the authori- 
ties forcibly destroyed some ten squares of 
Chinese dwellings and shops, burned 
everything combustible and disinfected the 
whole neighborhood. The black plague 
was stamped out. When the Chinese 
understood the situation they accepted 
stoically the devastation of their property. 














A large subscription was raised to rebuild 
the affected section and aid the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants. 

The Englishman may not have suc- 
ceeded in inculcating into the Oriental 
mind the value of sanitation, but he has 
forced its acceptance. He cannot teach 
the Oriental the utility of the chimney, but 
he does compel him to air his abode and 
keep it clean. 

Chinese Hong Kong is the cleanest, 
best governed, and most prosperous city 
of Chinamen in all the Empire. The Hong 
Kong Chinaman is highly intelligent and 
marvelously capable. He is industrious 
to a degree of sleepless activity. He is 
relentlessly after the almighty dollar or 
the thousandth part of it. He will work 
like a horse for three dollars a month and 
board himself and family. His life is 


simple and his pleasures are mostly do- 
mestic. 

In a little back room, about the size of 
a New York boarding-house hall bed- 
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QUEEN’S ROAD, NEAR THE CENTRAL MARKET, HONG KONG 





room, in one of the oldest and largest com- 
mercial houses in Hong Kong, and in 
all Asia, works an old, bright eyed Celes- 
tial. He is tall and bony, and his long 
lean fingers are tipped with pointed, well 
kept nails protruding an inch or more be- 
yond the flesh. His head is high and 
bald. A few scattering hairs bristle from 
his upper lip. A “pig-tail’ (of the finest 
quality obtainable) hangs down his back. 
His lips are thin and his mouth is straight 
but not hard. His whole expression is 
kindly if not beaming when he looks up. 
He wears a plain gown of good but not 
elegant texture. There is nothing to in- 
dicate distinction in his appearance. He 
sits on a high stool in front of a high old- 
fashioned desk, such as book-keepers use, 
who have to move about freely while at 
work. In one hand the long fingers grasp 
a brush-pen, which speeds with lightning- 
like rapidity over the pages of a great 
book, his other hand the while manipulat- 
ing the beads of an abacus. 









I have seen him thus many times, 
wonderingly, for all throughout the large 
rooms of the offices are innumerable evi- 
dences of modern equipment, typewriters, 
roller top desks, index cabinets, and all the 
paraphernalia of an up-to-date business ; 
yet this simple, quiet, unostentatious old 
man is probably the richest Chinaman in 
Hong Kong—one of the richest mer- 
chants in Asia. He owns the enormous 
business of which he is seemingly the most 
underpaid clerk. He owns steamship 
lines, sugar refineries, quarries, and what 
not. 

A hundred other merchants in Hong 
Kong, rich, intelligent, and important, live 
as rigorously and unostentatiously, many 
of them housing their families over their 
places of business, some taking their 
meals in their stores with their clerks, 
some in a little back room with their fam- 
Wealth is not worn on the coat 
in China. Step into a little incon- 


ilies. 
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spicuous shop on Queen’s Road, in Hong 
Kong. You behold various knick-knacks 
of silver and gold plate. You see a dis- 
play of carved ivory, an abundance of silk 
apparel and fancy articles; you see jades 
and porcelains, and a hundred and one 
trifles of Chinese workmanship, designed 
to gratify the eye of the curio seeker. You 
are perhaps disappointed. Have these 
shops nothing but gew-gaws. You ob- 
serve the proprietor, who sits behind the 
counter as immovable as a wooden image. 
He apparently takes little interest in your 
presence. He shows little anxiety to 
trade. His keen eyes, however, are upon 
you, watchfully, you feel. “Have you 
nothing fine, number one proper,” you ask. 
“What you like?” he replies. Suppose 
you say “jade, something good in jade.” 
Without stirring a feature or muscle he 
rattles off something unintelligible to you 
to an assistant in the back of the shop. A 
jade thumb ring of a green that makes the 

















maple leaf in spring-time took blue, is 
placed before you, on the counter. “How 
much ?” you ask, casually. “One thousan’ 
dollar,” replies the image behind the coun- 
ter, his small eyes contracting. “Oh!” 
you ejaculate. Your wife expresses in- 
crédulity at its worth. “Have you no 
pearls?” she asks. Again an order to the 
assistant in Cantonese. A small cheap, 
silk lined box is resurrected from the 
depths of the counter. The long finger 
nails of the Chinaman unloosen the ivory 
peg that secures the lid. A necklace of 
dazzling whiteness and perfect graduation 
is dropped on the counter before you. The 
wife lifts it in her hands and holds it to 
the light. “How much?” you ask. “Ten 
thousan’ dollar,” staccato like comes the 
answer. Perhaps you may get it for less. 
The Chinese merchant is a Yankee. He 
will bargain. In smaller trifles of trade 
offer him half his asking price; you may 
get a bargain at two-thirds—never for 
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THE BUND, HONG KONG 


what you offer; he must “save his face.” 
In the larger purchase, he will take you 
at your word. You have asked him for 
his best. You have perhaps unintention- 
ally, berated his display. Dare to cheapen 
him further by beating him down; then 
watch the fine scorn with which he will 
silently fling the jewel upon a shelf as if 
it were a ten cent curio. Then watch him 
gaze abstractedly over your head into 
space, simply tolerating you the remainder 
of your stay. I have gone back a dozen 
times for an article of real virtu, and not 
succeeded in getting the price reduced 
a penny. 

The Chinaman is a born tradesman, but 
his methods are peculiarly Oriental. He 
lives frugally ; his carnal desires are re- 
pressed ; pleasures have little place in his 
existence. He hoards his savings, but it 
must be with great stealth that he ac- 
cumulates a fortune. Too much wealth is 
a dangerous commodity in China, even in 
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I have seen him thus many times, 
wonderingly, for all throughout the large 
rooms of the offices are innumerable evi- 
dences of modern equipment, typewriters, 
roller top desks, index cabinets, and all the 
paraphernalia of an up-to-date business ; 
yet this simple, quiet, unostentatious old 
man is probably the richest Chinaman in 
Hong Kong—one of the richest mer- 
chants in Asia. He owns the enormous 
business of which he is seemingly the most 
underpaid clerk. He owns steamship 
lines, sugar refineries, quarries, and what 
not, 

A hundred other merchants in Hong 
Kong, rich, intelligent, and important, live 
as rigorously and unostentatiously, many 
of them housing their families over their 
places of business, some taking their 
meals in their stores with their clerks, 
some in a little back room with their fam- 
Wealth is not worn on the coat 
in China. Step into a little incon- 


ilies. 
sleeve 


spicuous shop on Queen’s Road, in Hong 
Kong. You behold various knick-knacks 
of silver and gold plate. You see a dis- 
play of carved ivory, an abundance of silk 
apparel and fancy articles; you see jades 
and porcelains, and a hundred and one 
trifles of Chinese workmanship, designed 
te gratify the eye of the curio seeker. You 
are perhaps disappointed. Have these 
shops nothing but gew-gaws. You ob- 
serve the proprietor, who sits behind the 
counter as immovable as a wooden image. 
He apparently takes little interest in your 
presence. He shows little anxiety to 
trade. His keen eyes, however, are upon 
you, watchfully, you feel. “Have you 
nothing fine, number one proper,” you ask. 
“What you like?” he replies. Suppose 
you say “jade, something good in jade.” 
Without stirring a feature or muscle he 
rattles off something unintelligible to you 
to an assistant in the back of the shop. A 
jade thumb ring of a green that makes the 











maple leaf in spring-time took blue, is 
placed before you, on the counter. “How 
much ?” you ask, casually. “One thousan’ 
dollar,” replies the image behind the coun- 
ter, his small eyes contracting. “Oh!” 
you ejaculate. Your wife expresses in- 
crédulity at its worth. “Have you no 
pearls?” she asks. Again an order to the 
assistant in Cantonese. A small cheap, 
silk lined box is resurrected from the 
depths of the counter. The long finger 
nails of the Chinaman unloosen the ivory 
peg that secures the lid. A necklace of 
dazzling whiteness and perfect graduation 
is dropped on the counter before you. The 
wife lifts it in her hands and holds it to 
the light. “How much?” you ask. “Ten 
thousan’ dollar,” staccato like comes the 
answer. Perhaps you may get it for less. 
The Chinese merchant is a Yankee. He 
will bargain. In smaller trifles of trade 
offer him half his asking price; you may 
get a bargain at two-thirds—never for 
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what you offer; he must “save his face.” 
In the larger purchase, he will take you 
at your word. You have asked him for 
his best. You have perhaps unintention- 
ally, berated his display. Dare to cheapen 
him further by beating him down; then 
watch the fine scorn with which he will 
silently fling the jewel upon a shelf as if 
it were a ten cent curio. Then watch him 
gaze abstractedly over your head into 
space, simply tolerating you the remainder 
of your stay. I have gone back a dozen 
times for an article of real zvirtu, and not 
succeeded in getting the price reduced 
a penny. 

The Chinaman is a born tradesman, but 
his methods are peculiarly Oriental. He 
lives frugally; his carnal desires are re- 
pressed ; pleasures have little place in his 
existence. He hoards his savings, but it 
must be with great stealth that he ac- 
cumulates a fortune. Too much wealth is 


a dangerous commodity in China, even in 
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Hong Kong. Little formalities, like legis- 
lative investigation, are not necessary to 
enforce restoration to the “state.” The 
Chinese Viceroy is the Grand Inquisitor 
and Treasurer and Collector for the 
Dragon Throne at Peking. 

The Englishman in Hong Kong can 
protect the Chinaman in the fruits of his 
industry in Hong Kong, but he cannot 
prevent Viceroys in the interior from tak- 
ing measures against the rich Chinaman’s 
family and relatives providing he meets 
a refusal when seeking to collect “cam- 
paign funds.” The Englishman more 
nearly grasps and understands Chinese 
character than any other European who 
has sought to trade and fraternize with the 
Celestial. At points where the two races 
diverge the Englishman has not attempted 
the impossible. He has sought merely to 
trade with him, not “civilize” and Christ- 
ianize him. The two races do not dis- 
trust each other when the dollar is pledged 
or the contract “chopped.” 

That the Englishman. dared to build so 
well ten thousand miles from his base of 
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supplies is evidence de facto. Hong Kong 
is the strongest citadel in China ; the most 
powerful and thriving commercial port in 
Asia. It is a Crown colony, and the pet 
of the throne. It was ceded finally to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Nankin in 
1842, though occupied some time before. 
It was declared a free port and therein lies 
the basis of the immense trade, and rapid 
growth, for the traders of all nations en- 
joy equal rights in Hong Kong and its 
dependencies. Kowloon and adjacent ter- 
ritory across the bay, was ceded in 1900, 
though this prosperous city and territory 
was practically under British control since 
1860, by virtue of an article of the Peking 
convention. 

This great British colony is as metro- 
politan as London and as Oriental as China 
itself. Some 20,000 cargo laden vessels 
enter the port each year. The social life 
of the city is as formal and exclusive as 
in Mayfair. The athletic games and tour- 
naments attract the patronage of all 
foreigners up and down the coast. Polo, 
golf, cricket, football, hockey, rifle prac- 
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tice, racing and yachting occupy the Eng- 
lishman’s play hours, and they are not a 
few. -Nor has he neglected the church, the 
charities, hospitals, and the retreats. for 
the unfortunate. The Protestant, Catholic, 
Parsee, Jewish, Mohammedan, are all rep- 
resented in church and charity. 

Hong Kong is seething with life and 
exhaustless in interest. From the Peak, 
dotted with palatial homes, to the great 
central market where every pound of meat 
must pass government inspection ; from the 
beautiful tropical suburbs, Happy Valley 
and its environs, to the great engineering 
feats, Pokfolum and Tytam reservoirs 
storing four hundred and sixty-four mil- 
lions of gallons of water four hundred feet 
above sea level ; from old Douglass Castle 
and the French Monasteries on the Pacific 





AD not Luiz de Camoens, the 
I ! polished young student and poet 
from ancient Coimbra, fallen in- 


judiciously but desperately in love with 
the dark eyed beauty, Catharina d’ Atay- 
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slope of the island to the enormous 
Whampho docks and ship-yards, the larg- 
est in all Asia; from Mirs bay, outside 
Hong Kong waters, where Dewey awaited 
orders to proceed to Manila and destroy 
the Spanish fleet, to Macao, that curious 
old relic of Portuguese colonization, three 
hours sail across the bay, Hong Kong and 
its environs are full of interest and rich 
with historical and romantic study. To 
accurately comprehend it is the work of a 
volume. The advent of American in- 
terests in the Philippines has given ad- 
ditional importance to Hong Kong and 
greatly spurred its growth. It is the most 
potent example of what can be done in 
China with the Chinese industry to back 
and execute the plans and ideas of the 
white man. 


Macao 


ada, lady in honor to the Queen Catherina 
of Portugal, little old curious Macao 
would have little place in history. 

The unhappy Camoens dared to aspire 
to the heart of a favorite of the Court. His 
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imprudence brought down upon his head 
the wrath of the king. Driven from 
colony to colony he was at last given the 
post of the administrator of effects of de- 
ceased persons at Macao, a melancholy 
trade for a lover and a poet. But it was 
at Macao that he wrote the epic poem, 
“The Lusiads,” imperishable in Portu- 
guese literature. And at Macao they hon- 
ored Camoens, revered his great gift, and 
erected a bust in the grotto bearing his 
name in the midst of the garden where he 
was wont to wander and dream. 

Just about the time the Pilgrims were 
landing at Plymouth the East India Com- 
pany concluded to plant its stakes in 
Macao and open trade with Canton. The 
Portuguese had preceded them by about 
a hundred years. They objected to the in- 
vaders who were forced to send their ships 
up the Canton River, bombard the Bogue 
forts and present their claims to a right to 
trade direct to the Viceroy. The Portu- 
guese were forced to yield and British 
ships flocked to Macao and Canton. The 
British insisted that Macao should be a 
free port. The Portuguese were unwilling 
to admit British claims. The establish- 
ment of Hong Kong colony was the re- 
sult and Macao’s prestige and strength de- 
clined until now it is dependent upon 
British protection and patronage to keep 
it upon the map. The Portuguese lost 
their opportunity, contenting themselves 
with procuring revenue from the opium 
trade, coolie kidnapping, and the extension 
of the various religious orders. Their 
great monasteries are now the objective 
of the globe trotter. Today Macao is the 
Monte Carlo of China; the revenues of 
“poo-chee,” and fantan, and the dollars 
left by tourists support the population. 

With every natural advantage, a com- 
manding position in relation to the great 
bay of Hong Kong, and the mouth of the 
Pearl River, the city, one of the earliest 
European settlements in China, has dwin- 
dled into insignificance. 

As a summer resort Macao is inviting 
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to the heat oppressed Hong Kongites 
when the mercury rises to the boiling 
point in midsummer. Its beautiful bay 
has been likened to the Bay of Naples. 
Macao sleeps apparently, unti! four o’clock 
in the afternoon, then suddenly springs to 
life. The Praya Granda, a superb drive 
along the beach is filled with dapper, dark 
skinned Portuguese and Eurasians and 
gaily dressed women, seldom beautiful, 
though interesting for their vivacity and 
style. In carriages and sedan chairs 
Macao’s fashionables linger along the 
picturesque shore until sunset. The 
gambling houses claim their attention for 
the evening. Macao is suggestive of 
romance, medievalism, sea fights, a pictur- 
esque, and sometimes checkered past. A 
novelist might people the ancient forts, 
palaces and cathedrals with sentiment and 
strife, knavery and virtue. The setting is 
adequate and the environment, even at the 
present, suggestive. There is the striking 
architectural ruin, the Facades of San 
Paulo, the Nossa Senohora da Mai de 
Deos, dating back to 1595, an ancient 
cathedral and seat of learning. Its in- 
terior is as full of interest as a medieval 
cathedral of Spain. But Camoens” grotto 
and gardens occupy as exalted a place in 
the Macao of today as the repulse of the 
Dutch East India fleet in 1622 does in the 
history of her turbulent past. The grotto 
is nature’s tribute to the poet. In it 
Lourenco Marques erected a bronze bust 
of Camoens. Mortised into the boulders 
slabs of white marble bear carved tributes 
to the bard from famous admirers. Macao 
is out of place in China. It ought to be 
put in the British Museum. If it were not 
for the English harbor police it would be- 
come the retreat of the social and political 
agitators of Asia. The great reformer, 
Kang Yi Wei, found refuge in Macao, 
and during our war in the Philippines fili- 
busters attempted to make it a base of op- 
erations. The wonder of its existence is 
that it survives. The waves of progress 
roll over its head. It sleeps. 
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The Coast Provinces 
By Guy Morrison Walker 


INCE the railway from Peking to 
S Hankow through the heart of 

China has been opened, it has been 
more and expeditious for 
travelers to follow this route, making side 
trips from convenient stations until they 
landed at the southern terminus on the 
north bank of the Yangtse River. At 
Hankow they find themselves over six 
hundred miles inland from the coast and 
after the ascent of the Upper River they 
drift down through the islands and past 
the many river cities to Shanghai. 

This route saves the traveler the former 
disagreeable sea trip from Tientsin around 
the promontory of Shantung to Shanghai, 
but it also deprives one of a stop at one of 
the finest ports of China, that of Chefoo. 
Here on the northeast coast of the prom- 
ontory is one of the finest land-locked 


convenient 


harbors in the world. A long finger of 
mountain reaches around and cuts a bay 
six miles long and three miles wide right 
out of the rough waters of the gulf. On 
the mainland opposite the tip of the finger, 
rises a knob of hill that looks as if it had 
been made especially for a lookout and on 
it has been established a meteorological 
station. The beach at the head of the bay 
is one of the finest in the world and 
Chefoo has for a long time been a noted 
summer resort. The city is not large, 
having a population of only 40,000, but is 
well situated in the foothills which rise 
abruptly from the bay while the higher 
hills that overlook the city are dotted with 
resorts and the summer homes of for- 
eigners. These hills are most picturesque, 
being cut with precipitous gorges down 
which tumble wild mountain streams, 
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HARBOR AND CITY 


while one of the favorite occupations of 
visitors is to gather the garnets which 
stud the conglomerate matrix along the 
mountain roads. Chefoo is an important 
port, being the outlet for all Eastern Shan- 
tung which is noted for its sturdy people 
and is the chief source of supply of the 
straw braid of commerce and the famous 
Shantung pongees. 

A little beyond Chefoo, the British 
fortress of Wei-hai-wei can usually be 
seen from the steamer. In its harbor the 
Chinese fleet made its final stand in the 
Japanese War. It was supposed to be 
impregnable and the real question of the 
strength of its fortifications was not 
tested at that time as it was won more by 
judicious soothing of itching palms than 
by valor or force. Its lease to the British 
was for the purpose of furnishing them 
a base from which to watch the Russian 
operations across the narrow straits at 
Port Arthur, but since the fall of Russia 
in the East it is losing its importance and 
falling into neglect, 


On the southern coast of the promon- 
tory but entirely out of the way of the 
traveler, is Kiao-chou, the scene of Ger- 
many’s great effort to build a commercial 
colony in the East. Unfortunate in loca- 
tion and of [ttle value for trade or com- 
mercial purposes, it was taken chiefly to 
balance the Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur and the English lease of Wei-hai- 
wei and since the Russian ejectment from 
Port Arthur and the voluntary abandon- 
ment of Wei-hai-wei by the British, this 
German experiment seems doomed to 
failure. 

A little below Kiao-chou the mountain- 
ous shores of the promontory disappear 
and the low flat shores of Kiang-Su come 
into view. Here is the old mouth of the 
Yellow River and this province itself is 
largely made up of rich alluvial lands de- 
posited by the two great rivers of China. 
The Yellow River has had a peculiar 
habit of swinging its mouth first from 
the north side of the Shantung promon- 
tory to the south side, some three hundred 











or four hundred miles away. The silt de- 
posits in one bed, gradually raising its level 
until the old course becomes the lower 
when the river swings back to the old 
course; until it too becomes filled and 
clogged with silt and then repeats the 
operation. 

Through the southern part of the Prov- 
ince of Kiang-Su flows the great Yangtse 
River and at its mouth stands Shanghai, 
the most important of Chinese ports. The 
name means the “City by the Sea” but 
as a matter of fact Shanghai lies some 
twelve miles up the little river of Wusung 
which empties into the Yangtse near its 
mouth. 

Here is the largest foreign settlement in 
the East. Along the bank of the river 
some 7,000 or 8,000 foreigners dwell in 
what was once a beautiful and modern 
municipality but since the Chinese learned 
the immunity from extortion which they 
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secure by living in this city over which 
Chinese officials have no control, they 
have simply swarmed over it and Shang- 
hai has become the refuge for the Chinese 
reformers and the center of revolutionary 
societies and propaganda. 

The bund-or river-bank is lined with 
imposing stone buildings occupied by the 
foreign business houses and banks, while 
the homes of many of the merchants add 
distinction and character to the foreign 
city. In no other city of China can be 
seen the effect of foreign intercourse with 
the Chinese as it can in Shanghai for here 
the wealthy Chinese merchant and his 
sons are adopting the manners, habits of 
living and the vices of their Occidental 
rivals, until Shanghai has become a mod- 
ern Gomorrah, though strange as it may 
seem, most of its dens of iniquity exist in 
the foreign settleemnt and though fre- 
quented by Chinese are chiefly for the en- 





























tertainment of the foreign population. 

A recent proclamation of the Chinese 
magistrate of the native city warned the 
Chinese against visiting the foreign settle- 
ment lest their morals become corrupted. 
Shanghai has also been a great center of 
missionary work and in it are located most 
of the publishing houses of the missionary 
societies of China. 

Beyond the foreign settlement and 
further up the river lies the native city 
but except the drive out to the Bubbling 
Well Road and a visit to a Chinese theater 
there is little to repay a visitor for the 
discomfort of penetrating its narrow and 
unsavory precincts, for the curio shops 
have been ransacked until there is little of 
value left. 

From Shanghai, radiates that remark- 
able system of canals which are gathered 
together again at the southern terminus of 
the Grand Canal. The city lies near the 
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seaward edge of the great alluvial plain 
formed by the Yangtse, the dead level of 
the plain being broken only here and there 
by a few low hills. - Beyond the hills lies 
a range of lakes joined by artificial canals 
which communicate with the grand canal 
close to the great city of Soochow which 
is celebrated for its extent and ancient 
magnificence. 

The trip from Shanghai is easily made 
through the canals by steam launch in a 
day and is well worth the while, for 
Soochow is one of the show cities of 
China.» Its beauty is frequently referred 
to in.Chinese literature and its place in 
the Chinese mind is shown by such com- 
mon proverbs as “Heaven is above but 
Soochow is on earth,” and another which 
intimates that having seen Soochow there 
is nothing left to live for. 

Soochow is the center of the Chinese 
silk trade and it has from time im- 
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memorial been one of the busiest resorts 
of Chinese commerce and luxury. Within 
the city are several of the finest pagodas 
to be found in China, while outside the 
city to the northwest is a pagoda mounted 
hill whose pleasure grounds are celebrated 
all over China. 

A short distance beyond the city walls 
of Soochow lies the Ta-Hu or the “Great 
Lake” of China which shares with Soo- 
chow the most prominent place in Chinese 
poetry and romantic literature. The 
shores of the lake and the islands that dot 
its surface are noted for the cultivation 
of the mulberry and silk worm. 

From Soochow by Grand Canal or 
from Shanghai by one of the intricate 
system of canals that intersect the plain, 
the travelers’ course lies southward into 
the Province of Che-Kiang through a 
rich silk district until the beautiful scenery 
about the city of Hang-Chow is reached. 
The population of the country traversed 
is mild and inoffensive and the scenery 
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of the trip one to be long remembered. 

It is one of the garden spots of China 
and on every hand are abundant evidences 
of the industry and genius of those early 
dynasties that gave China her great sys- 
tem of canals with their wondrous bridges 
showing a variety of style and architecture 
nothing short of marvelous. Though 
densely populated even at the present time 
this region was even more thickly pop- 
ulated before the Taiping rebellion dur- 
ing which it was devastated. 

The abandonment of cities, towns or lo- 
calities illustrates the peculiar influence 
among the Chinese of their geomancers or 
“earth doctors” as they call them. These 
fortune-tellers with a great deal of rig- 
marole, pass upon the luck or favorable- 
ness of a spot whether it be selected as a 
place on which to build a house or dig a 
grave. 

The entire city of Peking was moved by 
the first Emperor of the Mongol dynasty 
because his “earth doctors” told him that 





WALLS OF SOOCHOW, SHOWING CANAL AND BRIDGE 
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SCENE ALONG THE CANAL 


A primitive form of irrigation by means of a water elevator. 


FROM SHANGHAI TO SOOCHOW 
In the background is a 


memorial arch. 


bad luck was associated with the old site 
and that if he wished to establish his 
dynasty he must build a new capital. The 
modern city of Peking was the result. 
And so the cities and towns ravaged by 
the Taipings over fifty years ago have 
never recovered because the Chinese be- 
lieved that their luck had been spoiled 
and the population has built new towns 
and new cities rather than tempt fate by 
rebuilding the old ones. The Chinese 
will abandon houses almost new if con- 
vinced that their geomancy is‘wrong and 
in almost every city you will find some 
quarter vacated and abandoned because it 
is said to be unlucky. 

The province of Che-Kiang is the 
smallest, but most populous of the eight- 
een provinces of China, and occupies the 
terminal portion of the great central plain 
on the coast just south of the Yangtse 


River. The name Che-Kiang is com- 
monly translated the “Crooked” or 
“Winding River,” but it is more properly 
translated the “Twisting,” or “Boring 
River,” and is the ancient appellation of 
the principal stream by which the pro- 
vince is drained. 

The rapid descent of the river toward 
the sea gives great velocity to its course, 
while the shallow and deeply penetrating 
bay into which it empties affects the tides 
in the lower reaches of the river in such a 
manner as to produce, at certain seasons, 
a sudden and very dangerous influx like a 
tidal wave, which is known under the 
name of “Bore,” and it is this tidal wave, 
or twisting bore, that gave its name, first 
to the river and then to the province. The 
great Bore of Hangchow is one of the 
wonders of the world, and has be- 
come the subject of much investigation 
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BRIDGE NEAR HANGCHOW 


Note the trees growing out of the buttresses. 


and of a very considerable literature. 

The city of Hangchow, which is the 
capital of this province, has been cele- 
brated among the Chinese for its wealth 
and luxury since before the time of Christ, 
and Marco Polo, who visited it in the 
thirteenth century, declared it to be pre- 
éminent “above all other cities of the 
world in point of grandeur and beauty, 
as well as from its abundant delights, 
which might lead the inhabitant to im- 
agine himself in Paradise.” 

It was from Hangchow that the Grand 
Canal, constructed over six hundred 
years ago for the transport of grain sup- 
plies from the interior provinces to Pek- 
ing, was begun, and the commercial im- 
portance of the city, both on account of 
its being the southern terminal of the 
canal, and on account of its being the 
capital of the richest and most densely 
populated province of the empire, was for 





centuries of the highest rank; but the 
capture of the city by the Taiping rebels 
in December, 1861, after a siege so pro- 
tracted that the population, having ex- 
hausted the supply of horses, dogs, grass, 
and even the bark of trees, was reduced 
to cannabalism, so that human flesh was 
publicly exposed for sale, scattered to the 
winds its wealth and manufactures. After 
the fall of the city a ruthless destruction 
of its monuments and public buildings 
followed, and the city has never recovered 
from the disaster. 
The bank of the river from Hangchow 
to the sea is lined with pagodas and 
temples that have been erected to appease 
the God of the Bore, which has wrought 
such havoc to the shipping and commerce 
of this region. Because of the course of 
the river the north bank is the one forced 
to bear the brunt of the Bore, and here, for 
one hundred and twenty miles, is a mas- 
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sive, stone-faced sea wall, another one of 
those monuments of toil so characteristic 
of the Chinese race. This sea wall was 
first built about the time of Christ, and 
has been rebuilt repeatedly since, the last 
time by the Emperor Kienlung, at an 
expense of over $10,000,000. 

Across the bay of Hangchow lies the 
port of Ningpo, one of the earliest visited 
by foreign commerce. The plain in which 
the city is situated is a magnificent amphi- 
theater, stretching some twelve miles from 
the base of the distant hills to the verge 
of the ocean. It was visited by the Portu- 
guese at an early date, and the year 1522 
found them fairly established here, and 
handling a considerable part of the city’s 
commerce. In 1542 the Portuguese set- 
tlement consisted of some three thousand 
male adults, besides women and children, 
but their conduct was such that the gover- 
nor of the province ordered the settlement 
destroyed and its population extermin- 
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ated. Eight hundred of the Portuguese 
were massacred, and the rest scattered. 

Like other cities in this region, Ningpo 
suffered from the visitation of the Taiping 
rebels, but here the rebels were on their 
good behavior because of their desire to 
keep on good terms with the foreign mer- 
chants, from whom they hoped to secure 
supplies of arms and ammunition for their 
further. conquest of the remaining parts 
of the empire. 

The walls of the city, though not as 
high or massive as the walls of a number 
of other Chinese cities, are probably the 
most substantial of any Chinese city, and 
another feature of the city is the presence 
of one of those big pontoon bridges com- 
monly called the “Bridge of Boats,” 
formed by lashing firmly together a num- 
ber of the barge-like Chinese boats, that 
stretches from one of the city gates across 
the river. 

Among the objects of interest at Ningpo 
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is the ancient pagoda, which is undoubt- 
edly one of the oldest in China, and 
though built in the seventh century, has 
come down to the present day without be- 
ing spoiled by the destroying hand of the 
restorer. For sightseers, however, the 
principal attraction is the temple of the 
Queen of Heaven, a building of really 
superior architecture and design, which 
was built in the twelfth century by the 
Fukien Mariners who visited this port 
The carvings in stone in the various halls 
of this temple are among the finest to be 
found in China. Ningpo is also noted for 
the excellence of its memorial arches, 
which are here more substantial in stone 
and elaborate in decoration than is usual 
in Chinese cities. 

A curious evidence of the favor with 
which Ningpo welcomed the early traders 
is found in the remains of a building 
erected nearly four hundred years ago as 
a club for visiting mariners and mer- 
chants to which was given the name of 
“Welcome Guests’ Abode.” 

Few ports of China are more pleasantly 
situated than Ningpo, and many pleasant 
trips can be taken to the hills which sur- 
round it, the best of which is to the Snowy 
Valley, some forty miles to the southward, 
which is famous for its wild mountain 
gorges, its magnificent cascades, and ro- 
mantically situated temples. 

The hills which surround Ningpo are 
the beginning of the range of mountains 
which separates most of the province of 
Che-Kiang and all of the province of 
Fukien from the great interior plain of 
China. 

At Ningpo the traveler is again forced 
to take to the sea. Follewing the coast 
south the shores become rocky, while 
mountainous islands appear at intervals 
until the beautiful entrance to the river 
Min is reached, where the character of the 
islands is shown by their names, prom- 
inent among which are “Sharp Peak 
Island,” and the “Island of the White 
Dogs Mountains.” Navigation through 
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the islands off the coast of Fukien is in- 
tricate and dangerous. 

This river, Min, a beautiful stream of 
some three hundred miles length, drains 
and gives access to three-quarters of the 
total area of the province. One of its 
branches rises in the Wu-E Range, in the 
extreme northwest of the province which 
is famous for its teas, known by the 
familiar term of Bohea, because of the 
local pronunciation (Boo-he). 

The population of the province is 
peculiar to itself, and differs, both in blood 
and language, from any other province 
of the empire. In fact the same feuds 
prevail between the natives of the province 
and the “strangers” from the interior that 
prevail between the Cantonese and the 
Hakkas, who have emigrated into the 
southern provinces from the overpopu- 
latéd plains of central China. These em- 
igrants from the interior plains are noted 
for their thrift, and the chief cause of the 
animosity against them both by the Can- 
tonese and the Fukienese is that they are 
more industrious and more prosperous 
than themselves. These feuds give rise 
to constant forays and expeditions on the 
parts of armed bands near the boundaries, 
and sometimes develop into miniature 
civil wars. The emigrant strangers, how- 
ever, are always on the side of the author- 
ities and maintain their allegiance to the 
dynasty in the midst of revolt, which only 
tends to increase the animosity of the 
natives of these coast provinces against 
them. 

The province of Fukien, mountainous 
and hilly as it is, with only insignificant 
tracts of level land, is really one of the 
most fortunate of the empire in climate 
and natural resources. Its name, which 
means “Happy” or “Fortunate Establish- 
ment,” is indicative of the estimate placed 
by the Chinese upon the natural advan- 
tages. The principal city of the province 
is Foochow, on the banks of the river 


‘Min, some thirty miles from its mouth. 


The trip up the river is one ~f the most 
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ORCHARD AND CURING HOUSE IN THE INTERIOR OF FUKIEN 








picturesque in the world, running through 
narrow passes and beneath towering 
cliffs, while the hills are dotted with many 
pagodas and temples. Because of its 
terraced cultivation and curiously perched 
fortifications the passage up the Min has 


frequently been compared with that up: 


the Rhine. 
The city of Foochow lies not only on 
the bank of the river, but reaches over to 
a densely populated island in the river, 
the island city being connected with the 
bank by the celebrated “Bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages,” which is a most massive 
structure. The bridge is built upon some 
forty buttresses situated at unequal dis- 
tances from each other across the river, 
while the sleepers reaching from buttress 
to buttress are solid granite columns about 
three feet square and forty-five feet long. 
- Across these massive stone sleepers the 
platform of granite slabs completes the 
bridge, which has stood in its present 
position for some nine hundred years. 
The general picturesqueness of the city 
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PANORAMA OF FOOCHOW, MIN RIVER, 


is greatly increased by the wooded hills 
enclosed within the walls, and the city is 
noted for its many fine yamens and temple 
gardens. The business streets, however, 
are narrow and filthy, like those of Shang- 
hai, with few of the evidences of wealth 
and luxury that may be seen in Canton 
or Peking. 

The splendid scenery of the surround- 
ing country and the ease of access by na- 
tive boat or steam launch make excursions 
up the rivers into the neighboring districts 
very delightful. A few days’ trip will en- 
able visitors to traverse the highly inter- 
esting tea districts, for the entire prov- 
ince is chiefly engaged in raising tea, and 
Foochow itself is one of the greatest tea 
ports. 

The Fukienese regard themselves as 
almost being a separate race and their 
province as a country of their own. They 
have always been famous merchants and 
sailors, and most Chinese ports contain 
temples raised by these Fukienese mer- 
chantmen to the Queen of Heaven, who is 
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their guardian deity, for her protection 
from the dangers of the deep. 

They have never looked with favor 
upon the Manchu dynasty, and have been 
noted for their independence, which was 
shown in a peculiar way at the time of the 
Japanese-Chinese war. Fearing that the 
Japanese, having taken Formosa, would 
attempt to secure their province on the 
mainland the officers of this province pre- 
pared a memorial to the United States 
Governmént praying that the United 
States assume a protectorate over their 
province. 

This petition was placed in the hands of 
one of the leading American missionaries 
with the request that he make the trip to 
America at their expense and urge the 
matter upon our President, but about this 
time the abandonment of Hawaii oc- 
curred, and it was decided that the pre- 
sentation of the petition would be useless, 
so it was withdrawn. 

Another port of this favored province 
is Amoy, about one hundred and eighty 


miles south. Like many other Chinese 
ports, Amoy is merely the port city of 
some great industrial and commercial 
metropolis that lies a short distance in 
from the coast and of which the foreign 
world has heard little or nothing. The 
great city which supports Amoy with its . 
trade and commerce is Chang-Chow, a 
city of some million inhabitants that lies 
some thirty miles inland. The harbor is 
one of the best on the coast of China and 
the city has been a famous port for fifteen 
hundred years. The Amoy men have 
been the most noted sailors of China and 
the reputation of the Fukienese has been 
largely due to their seamanship and dar- 
ing. 

In late years the trade of the port has 
been falling off, but Amoy is the nearest 
port on the Chinese mainland to the 
Philippines and since their occupation by 
the United States it has been growing in 
importance and interest to the Americans. 
An American syndicate has lately been en- 
deavoring to secure a concession for 
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OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE CITY WALLS OF FOOCHOW 
In the spaces or casements in the wall is placed heavy artillery for the protection of the city. 


At the foot of the wall is the moat. 
shan Hills. 


building a railway from’ Amoy into the 
interior of Fukien, but as yet they have 
been unsuccessful in their effort because 
of Japanese opposition and intervention. 

The last remaining port before arriving 
at Hong Kong is Swatow, on the extreme 
eastern coast of the province of Kwang- 
tung. It is the port of the important city 
of Chaochow, about thirty-five miles up 
the river. Swatow is a city of com- 
paratively recent growth, having been 
practically built since the opening of the 
port, and consequently has little of inter- 
est. for the traveler. The population of 
this portion of the province of Kwang- 
tung has been notoriously turbulent, and 
until comparatively recent years they have 
owned but a nominal allegiance to the 
Chinese throne. 

The people of this southern’ province 
have a strong strain of Malay blood*in 


Within the wall, at the right, are the Woo-shi- 


them and the numerous inlets and bays af- 
ford so many retreats and hiding places 
that it is hardly surprising that they have 
in large numbers adopted piracy as a pro- 
fession. The attitude of the people of this 
province towards piracy, which they re- 
gard as a legitimate, though hazardous, 
profession, was shown in one of the clos- 
ing experiences of the great Viceroy Li- 
Hung-Chang. 

It will be remembered that at the time 
of the Boxer outbreak Earl Li was. in 
Canton as Viceroy of the Two-Kwangs. 
While there he made a contract with a 
sVtidicate of native merchants to sell to 
them the privilege of collecting the likin 
tax or mileage duties on local commerce. 
The terms were one-fourth cash, and the 
balance in equal quarterly instalments. 
The syndicate made their first payment 
atid then attempted to reimburse them- 








selves by collecting the tax from’ their 
competitors in business while passing 
their own goods free. 

This resulted in riots so fierce that the 
syndicate was forced to abandon its effort 
to collect the tax. They then appealed to 
Earl Li for the return of their money and 
insisted that he should take over the col- 
lection of the tax, which was properly a 
government function. The Earl refused, 
and intimated that he would hold the 
members of the syndicate for the other 
payments as they came due. 

At this time the Earl was recalled to 
Peking to arrange peace with the foreign 
powers, and the syndicate, having’ been 
unable to secure the return of its money, 
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made arrangements wih a band of pi- 
rates that they should waylay the Earl on 
his trip up the coast and take back the bul- 
lion paid him by the syndicate, for which 
service the pirates were to receive a per- 
centage. 

The Earl, however, heard of the ar- 
rangement, and therefore refused to make 
the trip in a Chinese vessel, knowing that 
the crew would be in sympathy with the 
pirates if, in fact, a large number of the 
crew were not made up from the pirate 
band; so he remained at Canton, sur- 
rounded by his retainers, refusing to go 
to Peking until an English war vessel was 
sent to convey him and his ill-gotten gains 
to a place of safety in the north. 





VIEW OF SWATOW 
In the distance, on the farthest hill, is the American consulate. 








American [Interests In China---A Market or 


a Menace 
By Guy Morrison Walker 


HE readers of THe CHautau- 

i QUAN have now been taken 

through and around those Chinese 
provinces and cities which are at all ac- 
cessible under existing circumstances 
and by means of existing transportation 
facilities, 

Mongolia and Tibet lie behind moun- 
tain ranges at such distances as to make 
them practically inaccessible, while their 
population is sparse and their state of 
civilization so low that permanent settle- 
ments are few, and are of comparatively 
recent origin, while being devoid of his- 
toric interest or commercial importance. 

Manchuria, though small in comparison 
with either Mongolia or Tibet, has more 
population than both of them combined, 
and is important not only because it is the 
home of the reigning dynasty of China, 
but on account of its accessibility and the 
high character of its population. 

It has within its borders more than 
two-thirds of the entire railroad mileage 
of the Chinese Empire, and was, until it 
was closed to our commerce by Rissia, 
the best market for American products in 
China, taking as much of our goods as the 
rest of the empire put together. 

But since the Boxer troubles Man- 
churia has been under Russian occupation, 
and five years of war has thinned its 


population and destroyed its industries. ~ 


Its cities and towns have been plundered 
and destroyed, while the armies of Russia 
and Japan have swept over them, and its 
future still remains in doubt. The rest of 
the Chinese Empire has watched the 
struggle with indifference and the people, 
forced by stern necessity to keep intent on 
their work, are not concerned with the 
outcome of peace. 

It is hard for those who have not 
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visited China to appreciate the vast diver- 
sity of interests between the different parts 
of the Empire, though frequent reference 
has been made to them in the preceding 
articles. 

The fixity of population has made 
Chinamen citizens of cities and towns 
rather than of a province or a nation, and 
has made impossible any great interest by 
the people of one locality, in the other 
parts of the Empire. This fixity of popu- 
lation is also responsible, largely, for the 
multiplicity of dialects in their spoken 
language, with changes so great as to 
make conversation between natives of dif- 
ferent provinces extremely difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, while its effect 
upon commerce can hardly be estimated. 

In view of these facts it is not sur- 
prising that the national idea among the 
people is dormant, even while the race 
instincts of industry and thrift remain 
persistent. With these obstacles in the 
way of commerce it is natural that Chin- 
ese trade should be practically confined to 
the interchange between provinces of 
those products which are produced only 
in favored localities and which combine 
comparatively large values with small 
bulk and weight, for such traffic was the 
only kind able to pay its way under their 
primitive methods of transportation, 
which were so expensive that the value of 


‘most products was consumed in carriage 


within a short distance. The limited 


commerce that was able to endure these 


burdensome conditions was early de- 
veloped, and industrial conditions, in spite 
of the cheapness of human labor, have, as 
a result, been at a standstill for centuries. 

These same conditions exist today, 
and though much has been written of 
foreign comraerce with China, little has 
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penetrated beyond the regions adjacent 
to the coast and river ports. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful today whether more than 
one Chinaman in five has ever bought a 
dollar’s worth of foreign goods. 

In spite of this fact, the foreign trade of 
China last year amounted to $360,000,000, 
or about $.80 per capita. Japan, whose 
people have no more purchasing power 
per individual than the Chinese, but whose 
coasts are nowhere far distant from the 
deepest interior of the Island Empire, and 
who has supplemented a splendid coast- 
wise steamer service with considerable 
railroad mileage overland, has developed 
a foreign commerce of about $8.00 per 
capita, or ten times as high as the average 
of China. 

But the era of railroad building in 
China has begun, and though it will take 
years to supply the Empire with the rail- 
road system which it needs, the period of 


construction will undoubtedly continue 
until the furthermost parts of the Empire 
are made easily accessible. The construc- 
tion of this enormous mileage must in it- 
self create a tremendous traffic between 
China and those railroad building coun- 
tries from which she must draw her ma- 
terials and supplies. As the leaders in 
railroad construction and the largest pro- 
ducers of railroad materials and supplies, 
it is of immense importance to American 
labor that our opportunities here be not 
lost through bad politics or poor diplo- 
macy. 

When is is known that the cheapest 
methods of native transportation are fif- 
teen or twenty times higher and more ex- 
pensive than our ordinary railroad freight 
rates, the effects upon Chinese commerce 
of the building of any considerable rail- 
road mileage can hardly be imagined, but 
should it do no more than raise the 
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Carrying cannon for protection from pirates. 


Chinese average per inhabitant to that of 
Japan’s today, it would mean the crea- 
tion of a commerce with these 400,000,000 
of people of between $3,500,000,000.00 
and $4,000,000,000.00 per annum, and it 
is our share in this tremendous commerce 
that it behooves us to look after. 

In the conquest of this great market the 
natural advantages are all ours. We are 
the largest producers of all those things 
that China most needs—cotton goods, 
flour, lumber, iron and railroad materials 
and supplies generally. In addition to 
this, we are very much nearer to China 
than any of our rivals in these trades, and 
this nearness is not only one of mere dis- 
tance or mileage, but is a nearness far 
more important to trade and commerce, 
namely, the nearness in time and the near- 
ness in the cost of reaching the market ; 
for not only can no other manufacturing 
nation reach the Chinese market so quickly 
as can our merchants from our Pacific 


coast ports, but no competitor of ours in 
these markets can deliver goods there so 
cheaply as can we. With these great ad- 
vantages in our favor it seems strange 
that we should lose our part in this, the 
greatest potential market in the world, 
through stupid statesmanship and sharp 
practice in business. 

From the beginning of our intercourse 
with China until a comparatively recent 
time no foreigners have been so popular 
or so well liked by the Chinese as have 
Americans, and the Chinese people, from 
the highest officials to the lowest coolie, 
have looked upon the great American na- 
tion as their best friend, and they were 
willing to give to Americans opportunities 
in their country that were denied to the 
natives of any other foreign country. 

This was particularly shown by the fact 
that the railroad concession secured by 
Mr. A. W. Bash from Hankow to Canton 
for an American syndicate not only was 
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the most liberal ever granted by the Chi- 
nese government to any foreign syndicate, 
but it contained a great many provisions 
which the Chinese authorities had refused 
to grant to European syndicates. Yet this 
concession, involving a contract for $40,- 
000,000 with the Chinese government for 
building nine hundred miles of railroad 
has been one of the chief causes of our 
loss of prestige in China. 

Of-all the great railway concessions 
granted by China to foreigners several 
years ago, it was the only one that was 
not taken hold of and prosecuted in a 
businesslike way. Turned over to a Wall 
Street construction company, whose man- 
agers have been in almost constant conflict 
with the natives, both official and unof- 
ficial, the concession became a speculative 
football until the American promoters at- 
tempted to sell it to a Belgian syndicate 
to whom China had previously refused it ; 
at last, in order to put an end to con- 
ditions that had grown intolerable, the 
Chinese government was forced to buy 
back its own concession from the Ameri- 
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can company at a price which made its 
promoters’ stock worth $500 a share. The 
result has beer: that to merely mention an 
enterprise as American is enough to con- 
demn it before the eyes of the official and 
government classes. 

The impression seems to prevail in this 
country that American diplomacy in con- 
nection with China has, of recent years, 
been most successful, but as a matter of 
fact, one of the chief causes of- the loss of 
American prestige in China has been our 
weak and inefficient diplomacy. 

At the close of the Boxer troubles no 
power was more respected by the Chinese 
officials, and no country was more favored 
by the Chinese people, than our own; 
but with the close of these troubles it was 
announced by our State Department that 
it had secured the integrity of China, and 
the “open door” in Manchuria, which 
was of as much importance to us, com- 
mercially, as all the rest of the Empire. - 

But as a matter of fact, the “open 
door” was not secured, and Russia, who 
had already closed it, proceeded, in the 
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face of her pledges, to bar the door, and 
then to nail it shut. Inquiries by this gov- 
ernment were answered by assurances 
from Russia which completely satisfied 
our State Department, even though Amer- 
ican business houses in Manchurian ports 
were being closed and American citizens 
were being shown to the frontier by 
Russian guards. 

The Chinese people were amazed at 
the failure of our government to learn 
the actual conditions in Manchuria, which 
were so apparent to them, and its refusal 
to resent the deception practiced upon it. 
But the climax came when our govern- 
ment deliberately ignored the insult of- 
fered publicly by the Russian Ambassador 
at Washington to our efficient and trust- 
worthy minister at Peking when he made 
an accurate report of the true conditions 
in Manchuria. 

It was the failure of our government to 
insist upon Russia’s keeping her pledges 
to evacuate Manchuria that forced the 
Japanese to war, and it is because the Jap- 
anese have forced Russia to keep the 
pledges made, not to her, but to our gov- 
ernment, that has given the Japanese such 
influence in China at the present time. 

The harsh enforcement of ridiculous 
constructions of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act by incompetent immigration officials, 
who refuse to discriminate between a 
coolie or a student, and who are unable to 
distinguish between a criminal and a rich 
merchant coming to buy goods, has also 
had its effect ; while the offensive scrutiny 
by our inspectors of even trade commis- 
sions and diplomatic officials has been the 
crowning act of folly in a course of in- 
justice and stupidity. 

The failure of our government to coms 
prehend the situation in China: is; in a 
measure, due to some most unfortunate 
diplomatic appointments, offensive not 
only to the Chinese, but to the American 
residents of China. 

The sum of it all is, however, that in- 
stead of being looked upon by the Chinese 
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-as their best friends, we are now execrated 


and hated more than the people of any 
other nation, and there is a general boy- 
cotting of Americans and American mer- 
chandise, widespread and deep-seated, 
backed by the Chinese government, which 
argues that a power which refuses to pro- 
tect its merchants, or to preserve its 
valuable trade in Manchuria may be 
treated with impunify in other places, and 
so the “go-downs” are full of American 
goods that the Chinese refuse to buy, 
while German and English merchants are 
profiting at our expense. 

Anti-American agitation in China is 
seriously affecting American missionary 
work, as the boycott is being enforced 
even against native members of American 
missions, and the people are even refusing 
to attend schools where Americans are 
employed as teachers. 

The American people certainly cannot 
be blind to the great importance of the 
Chinese market to us, and it is not tc be 
believed that they will countenance a 
policy toward the Chinese that will per- 
manently alienate from us this great, in- 
dustrious and peace-loving people. Oc- 
cupying the opposite side of the Pacific 
from us, and devoted to agriculture and 
trade, their future development is of vital 
importance to us. American labor may 
well fear the day when China’s teeming 
millions turn to industry, and with ade- 
quate transportation. seek in the markets 
of the world a place for the products of 
their cheap labor. 

In the hands of an industrial com- 
pétitor this cheap labor will do us incal- 
culable harm, but as the friendly leaders 
of China’s development, our economic 
future would be assured, for Chinese labor, 


“guided by American brains, should yet ac- 


complish all those vast enterprises that ex- 
ist-now only in the minds of dreamers be- 
cause of their prohibitive cost. With 
Chinese labor the Cape to Cairo Railway 
becomes feasible, and the cost of an inter- 
oceanic canal could be reduced by half.. 
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~ REVIEW QUESTIONS 
SOUTHERN PORTS 


1. How important is Canton compared to 
other Chinese cities? 2. How ancient is the 
city and what is true of its population. during 
this time? 3. Describe the Buddhist temple 
of “Five Hundred Gods.” What purpose 
is served by the fireplace attached to the side of 
the shops? 5. In what respect is Canton in- 
tensely Chinese? 6. What and where is 
Shameen? 7. What are some of the remark- 
able industries of the city? 8. What are some 
of the more important buildings of the city? 
9. Describe a street of shops. 10. What em- 
barrassments attend the shoppers? 11. What 
are the general characteristics of a Chinese 
temple? 12. What is the trade of Hong Kong 
and what relation has this to Canton? 13. 
What claims to fame has Macao? 14. What 
was the result of the coming of the East India 
company? 15. What are the present charac- 
teristics of Macao? 16. How did Hong Kong 
come to be established? 17. What are the 
physical features of the city? 18. Describe the 
“harbor people.” 19. How is the business 
superiority of the Chinese shown? 20. What 
kinds of manual labor are here performed by 
Chinese? 21. Describe the life of a prosper- 
ous dweller in Chinese Hong Kong. 22. De- 
scribe some Oriental methods of shop keeping. 
23. Why is the rich Chinaman careful to make 
no display? 24. What relation does Hong 
Kong bear to Great Britain? 25. Describe life 
in the British Colony. 26. What are some of 
the objects of interest of the city? ; 

THE COAST PROVINCES 


1. What is the situation of Chefoo? 2. 
What importance until recently attached to 
Kiao-Chou and Wei-hai-wai? Why are they 
no longer of importance? 3. In what way is 
the Yellow River peculiar? 4. What city of 
China has the largest foreign population? 5. 
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Has the influence of the foreigner upon the 
Chinese been wholly good? 6. Give one Chi- 
nese proverb concerning the attractiveness of 
Soochow. 7. For what is Soochow noted com- 
mercially? 8. Instance the Chinese belief in 
“earth doctors” or geomancers. 9. What is 
the meaning of Che-Kiang? What is the sig- 
nificance of the name? 10. How long has 
Hangchow been famous and for what? 11. 
State two facts concerning Ningpo or its 
history.: 12. Where is Bohea? For what is 
it noted? 13. What does “Fukien” mean? 
Why do the Fukienese dislike the Chinese from 
the interior? 14. Where and what is the 
Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages? 15. For what 
is Amoy distinguished? 16. What is the story 
of Earl Li-Hung-Chang and the mileage duties 
of the southern province of Kwang-tung? 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA 


1. What part of China possesses the great- 
est railroad mileage? 2. What are the con- 
ditions which have prevented any great de- 
velopment of internal commerce in China? 3. 
What parts of China are engaged in foreign 
commerce? What are the commercial pos- 
sibilities of China? 4. What are the reasons 
for the present unpopularity of Americans in 
China? 5. What is the story of the Hankow- 
Canton railway concession? 6. What are the 
current misconceptions of American diplomacy 
in China? 7. What should our future rela- 
tions with China be? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS . 


1. What is England’s land-gate to China? 2. 
What do the terms Hsien and Fu indicate re- 
spectively? 3. What four treaty ports aside 
from Canton were opened to commerce by the 
treaty of Nanking? 4. What is the subject of 
“The. Lusiads?” 5. What are the character- 
istics of Picadilly and Maytair? 6. What is 
the meaning of Hong? 


End of March Required Reading for Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 495 to 533. 
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Luiz de 


UIZ de Camoens, author of the 
L, famous Portuguese epic, . “Os 

Lusiadas” (“The Lusiads”) is 
romantically associated with Macao. (See 
Mr. Wildman’s article in the Reading 
Journey in China of this issue.) He was 
banished to India because of some un- 
happy accidents in Lisbon and remained 


Camoens 


in the East for seventeen years in Goa, 
Macao, Sofala, and Mozambique. During 
his banishment he wrote his famous epic, 
perfecting it on his return to Portugal in 
1570., Despite its success he still remained 
unpopular at court and died in humble 
circumstances in 1580. 

Mr. J. J. Aubertin, the English trans- 
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lator of “The Lusiads,” and Portuguese 
scholar, in his introduction makes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the subject 
of the poem: 


“The grand Portuguese Epic Poem of Luiz 
de Camoens—‘Os Lusiadas,’ or ‘The Lusiads’— 
which Hallam describes as ‘the first successful 
attempt in modern Europe to conduct an epic 
poem on the ancient model’—has for its hero 





LUIZ DE CAMOENS 


(as may be more or less known) the celebrated 
Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama; and 
for its leading subject, the famous voyage, ac- 
complished by that great man, which by gen- 
eral consent is ranked as having been by far 
the most important in its consequence of the 
three voyages of the world. 

“Sailing from Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, 
during the reign of our Henry VII, under the 
auspices of his monarch, King Emmanuel, ‘the 
Fortunate,’ with three sloops-of-war, a store- 
ship and a crew of 160 men, he, on the 20th of 
November following, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope (formerly called by Bartholomeo 
Dias, who discovered it in 1487, the ‘Cape of 
Storms’), and first established the momentous 
fact of an ocean passage between Europe and 
India, where he arrived in the month of May, 
1498, at Calecut upon the coast of Malabar. 

“The poem however is by no means confined 
to this leading subject. Indeed it may almost be 
said that the Portuguese nation is the real 
hero of the piece; for Camoens artistically in- 
terweaves in it their whole early history—a 
protid and noble one, both in defensive war- 
fare and in that maritime and commercial 
greatness which was founded by their illus- 
trious navigator and discoverer, the Infante D. 
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Henrique, Duke of Viseu. Hence, indeed, the 
title ‘Os Lusiadas,’ or ‘The Feats of the Lusians, 
or Lusitanians;’ for this classical name of the 
Portuguese was derived from the ancient 
province of Lusitania (more or less the Portu- 
gal of today) which legends state to have been 
ounded by Lusus, or Lysas, the supposed 
bosom-companion of the famous god Bacchus, 
who forms a leading figure in the poem. The 
name of the present kingdom, Portugal, it may 
be here observed, is said to be derived from 
that of Porto Calle, by which the city of Porto, 
or O Porto, was originally known.’ 


It may be added that “The Lusiads” is 
written in the traditional epic manner and 
is in many ways a direct imitation of the 
“7Eneid” of Virgil. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the voyage of Da Gama is inter- 
spersed with passages relating the con- 
spiracies or friendly offices of various 
deities : and every storm inspired by some 
jealous god or goddess is due to the direct 
agency of Neptune. This free use of 
classic mythology De Camoens finds quite 
compatible with a rigid orthodoxy and the 
introduction of stories of the Christian 
martyrs (as notably that of St. Thomas). 
In short “The Lusiads” is a delightful 
mixture of curiously dissimilar elements. 

The following are a few extracts from 
the verse translation of Mr. Aubertin: 


THE PALACE OF NEPTUNE 


In the most inward deepness of the deep 
And lofty caves, where Ocean hiding lies, 
There, whence the offended waves in fury leap, 
When to the angry wind the sea replies, 
Dwells Neptune, and the jocund Nereids keep, 
And all the other sea divinities; 

The waters there for cities leave a plain, 
Where dwell these humid Deities 0’ the main. 


He finds the bottom until then ne’er found, 
With sands all brilliant, there, of silver fine; 
High towers upon the open plain abound, 
Of masses of transparent crystalline. 

And nearer as the eyes survey around 

So much the less the vision can divine 

Tf diamond ’tis or crystal mocks the sight, 
It shows itself so radiant and so bright. 


The gates are of fine gold. and all inlaid 

With rich pearl seed that in the conches breeds. 
A beauteous sculpture o’er them is displayed, 
On which the sight of angry Bacchus feeds, 
And, first of all, in tints of various shade, 

Old Chaos’ so confuséd face he reads: 

There pictured the Four Elements are descried, 
In different offices all occupied. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIA 


So soon as on the new land’s shore they lay, 
Many light boats of fishermen they found, 
Who pointed out to Calecut the way, 
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Whither, as dwellers, they themselves were 
bound: 

Forthwith the vessels follow where they say, 

Because this city was the best around 

Of Malabar, and there the King, as well, 

Who all the country owned, was known to 
‘ dwell. 

This side of Ganges, that of Indus, lies 

A country very large and famed afar; 

The sea surrounds its southern boundaries, 

The north Emoda’s caverned mountains bar. 

The whole is governed by diversities 

Of Kings and laws: some races followers are 

Of Mahomet vile; some, idols bow before; 

Some, animals which there abound adore. 


In the great mountain range which Asia claims 

And which so vast a tract divides in two, 

Taking from time to time such different names, 

According to the regions it runs through, 

The sources spring whence come the pouring 
streams, 

Whose mighty waves to Indian Ocean flow, 

Circling the country round on every hand, 

Making a Chersonesus of the land. 


’Twixt one stream and the other, in large space, 

From the broad land there stretches a long 
point, 

Almost pyramidal, which in the embrace 

Of Ocean doth with isle Ceylon confront; 

Near, where broad arm of Ganges you can 
trace, 

Traditions of antiquity recount 

The — tribes who in the country 
we 

Maintain themselves on only sweet flowers’ 
smell. 


But now inhabitants of other name 

And customs new and various there are found, 
The Delhis and Patans, who in the fame 

Of land and people do the most abound: 
The Deccanis and Orians who claim 

The hope of their salvation where resound 
The Ganges’ waters; and the land Bengal, 

So fertile none can equal it at all. 


The kingdom of Cambaia, prone to war 

(Which some to Porus, mighty monarch, 
trace), 

Narsinga’s kingdom, too, more powerful far 

In gold and precious stones than valiant race; 

Hence, from the wavy ocean noted are 

High mountains showing an extended face 


Chinese 


General Charles Gordon, better known 
as “Chinese” Gordon, was a nineteenth 
century analogue of Sir Philip Sidney. 
It is said of Sidney that he almost suc- 
ceeded in justifying chivalry, and it might 
be said of Gordon that he almost succeeded 
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Which a strong wall to Malabar doth give, 
Whereby secure from Canara they live. 


Ghaut it is called by natives of the land, 

And at its foot a narrow quantity, 

Or fringe extends, thus serving to withstand 
The ocean’s natural ferocity: 

Of other cities here, on every hand, 

Holds Calecut the illustrious dignity - 

O’ the Empire’s wealthy noble capital ; 

Its Lord by title Samorim they call. 


CHINA 


But‘on the point of land see Sincapoor, 

Where narrow strait admits of ships but few; 

Thence the coast, turning towards the Cyno- 
sure, its 

Is curved and doth an eastern line pursue; 

Pam and Patane see, and with long shore 

Siam, who these and others doth subdue; 

Behold Menam, which river from the lake, 

By name Chiamay called, its course doth take. 


Behold, here runs the coast, Champa by name, 
Whose forests the sweet smelling wood dis- 


play, 
See Cochin China of but little fame, 
All unfrequented, too, see Hainan’s bay: 
Here the proud empire, which renown doth 
claim 
In lands and wealth it never thought to sway, 
Of China runs, and doth the lordship own 
From torrid Tropic’to cold Arctic zone. 


Building incredible! behold the wall 

Between one empire and the other rear’d: 

A mark most certain, and received by all 

Of royal power, proud, rich and to be feared. 

No — born Prince is he whom King they 
call, 

Nor for the sire’s sake are the sons revered: 

But him they choose, whom by repute they find 

A knight with wisdom and of virtuous mind. 


Yet much more territory’s hid from thee 

Till come the time at which it shall be shown: 

But do not lose the islands on the sea 

Where Nature sought to make her fame more 
known: 

This, half-concealed far off, that seems to be 

Lineal with China where it may be won, 

Is called Japan; hence comes the silver fine 

Which shall gain lustre with the Faith Divine. 


Gordon 


in justifying war. Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote in his youth that if there were any 
good wars he was resolved to attend them. 
This purpose was obviously enough that 
of Chinese Gordon also, who fought al- 
ways to aid the oppressed, to bring peace 
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out of discord, order and civilization out 
of misrule and barbarism. 

A soldier and fighter who is an earnest 
and sincere Christian is of necessity some- 
thing of a paradox, for Christianity is 
essentially a religion of peace. Yet there 
have been natures such as General Gor- 
don’s which have found in the profession 
of arms the most satisfactory expression 
of a desire for peace on earth. Such na- 
tures are apt to lack the balance of perfect 
sanity ; to be considered by their fellows 
as dreamers. This was the fate of Gen- 
eral Gordon ; but it was his fate as well to 
inspire in some the greatest admiration 


and love. Altogether he was a most inter-_ 


esting man and the story of his life will 
repay study. There are at least two good 
biographies : 
the other, “The Story of Chinese Gordon” 
by A. Egmont Hake from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made. 

The first incident is in connection with 
the siege of Soochow during the Taiping 
Rebellion. General Gordon had carried 
on negotiations with some of the discon- 
tented Wangs (Taiping rebels) in the be- 
sieged city. The narrative explains 
itself : 


Gordon accompanied by Ching, now had an 
interview with the Wangs. They wished him 
to assault the city itself, promising not to 
assist in its defense, providing they were pro- 
tected on the entry of the Imperialists. The 
arrangement presented many and great diffi- 
culties. Little more than 5,500 men were avail- 
able for the attack. The walls were girt by a 
ditch of an appalling width; while north of 
the East Gate there were lines of stockades as 
far as the eye could reach. But the city was 
completely commanded from without, and so 
cut off from all communication that it could 
hold out but little longer. When the Nar- 
Wang appealed to Gordon to carry it by as- 
sault, Gordon told him that if Soochow was 
thus taken, it would be impossible to prevent 
his force from sacking and burning. He added 
that if the Wangs were sincere in their wish 
to surrender, their course should be to give 
over a gate as a warranty of their good faith; 
that if they could not do this, they might either 
evacuate the place or fight it out. They agreed 
to hand over a gate, and the arrangement of the 
terms of capitulation was left to General Ching. 
Gordon himself starting off to see Li, to nego- 
tiate for the safety of any prisoners. 

Nearly a!l the fighting which led to the 
capitulation had been done, as all know, by 
Gordon and Gordon’s men. He little thought 


‘ quirel would be so soon lost. 


one by Archibald Forbes; . 
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that the influence he had so brilliantly ac- 
It was fully 
understood by Li and by Ching that the usages 
of war, as practiced by the nations of the West, 
must be observed so long as Gordon was in 
command. Though he does not appear to have 
had any emphatic and express promise from Li 
that the rebel Wangs should be spared, it is 
quite certain, as will be seen, that Li so far 
acquiesced in his views and wjshes as to leave 
him in the belief that the Wangs would be 
humanely treated. This may be said to have 
amounted to a complete understanding, which 
was unhesitatingly confirmed on every occasion 
by General Ching, who, so far as can be 
gathered from the various accounts, was con- 
scious of Gordon’s just expectations in regard 
to what should happen when Soochow was 
given up to the Imperialists. 

On the day after the surrender of the city 
Gordon learned that the Wangs had been ex- 
ecuted on the previous day, and was so deeply 
moved at the intelligence that he burst into 
tears. He at once crossed the creek, on the 
other bank of which the Wangs had been 
murdered, and there he was not long in dis- 
covering their bodies, headless and frightfully 
gashed. 

This was probably the most trying moment 
of his life, and never, perhaps, had he before 
given way to so angry an outburst of sorrow. 
Not only was this butchery needless and 
brutal, but the feeling came bitterly home to 
him that his own honor was at stake. He had 
not pledged himself for their safety, but he 
had negotiated with them on the understanding, 
as a primary condition, that their lives would 
be spared. It is not to be wondered at if 
Gordon was enraged beyond bounds; it is not 
surprising that for the first time during the 
war he armed himself and went out to seek 
the life of an enemy. He took a revolver and 
sought the Governor’s quarters, fully resolved 
to do justice on his body, and accept the con- 
sequences. 

But Ching was on the alert. He was scared at 
the terrible form of Gordon’s anger, and con- 
trived to give the Governor the alarm. Gordon 
boarded Li’s boat, only to find that Li had 
taken refuge in the plundered city. Thither he 
hastened in pursuit. Li, however, went into 
hiding, and though Gordon was “hot and in- 
stant in his trace” for many days, he never 
came up with him. He had ordered up his 
troops to assist him in running the fugitive to 
earth; but when he found his efforts were in 
vain, ‘he marched them back into quarters at 
Quinsan. There, with the deepest emotion, he 
read them an account of what had happened. 
He intimated to his officers that it was impos- 
sible for a British soldier to serve any longer 
under Governor Li; that he did not purpose 
to disband his force but that he should hand it 
over to General Brown, the commander of the 
troops at Shanghai, until such time as the Gov- 
ernment at Peking should inflict on Li the _- 
ishment that was his due. 

In his official investigation into the details 
of the massacre, Mr. Mayers discovered that 
it was doubtful whether the Futai and Ching 
ever intended to keep the engagement entered 
into. While Li was panic-stricken about the 
number of rebel troops in the city, his col- 
league was secretly fearful lest Nar-Wang 
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should eventually supplant him as commander, 
and had resolved to destroy him. It appears, 
says Mr. Mayers in his dispatch of December 
14th, to Acting-Consul Markham, that the 
chiefs, on reaching the Camp on the 6th instant, 
were received with friendly demonstrations by 
Li, who mentioned to each the decoration and 
rank he was to expect from the throne, and 
then handed them over to General Ching, who 
held them in colloquy until the executioners 
suddenly rushed upon them. No sooner was 
this act committed than the order was given 
for the troops to rush into the city on the 
east side, in the hope of terrifying the rebels 
and driving them—as actually occurred—in 
panic through the western gate. 

For two months, pending the inquiry in- 
stituted on his demand at Peking, Gordon re- 
mained in quarters. For many reasons his 
position was endangered by the inactivity of 
his troops. Governor Li in his dispatches, 
while making highly honorable mention of 
Gordon’s services, had ‘taken to himself the 
credit which attached to the fall of Soochow. 
The truth was that the Commander of the 
Ever-Victorious Army, taking post after post 
with his own troops, had garrisoned them as 
he took them with Imperialist forces in Li’s 
command, and that to him was due all the 
strategy and all the fighting which led to the 
surrender. There yet remained some half- 
dozen cities in the rebel occupation. But with 
the fall of Soochow the backbone of the rebel- 
lion was broken; and, as the whole of the guns 
and munitions which were captured in that 
siege were handed over to General Ching and 
put under the command of Major Bailey, one 
of Gordon’s old officers, the Imperialists may 
have felt themselves now competent to reduce 
the remaining strongholds without assistance. 
This may have emboldened them to take up the 
independent position they assumed with regard 
to the causes of Gordon’s wrath and the perti- 
nence of Gordon’s demand. 

Matters connected with the execution of the 
chiefs were in the hands of Major-General 
Brown at Shanghai, and Sir Frederick Bruce 
at Peking; but before they could take cogni- 
zance of the affair, Li had sent his dispatches 
to Peking, and had received the congratulations 
of Prince Kung, together with the honor of 
the Yellow Jacket, which carries with it the 
highest military. grade of the empire. This 
was on the 14th of December, 1863. Then an 


Imperial decree was issued, stating that Gordon, 


a Tsung-Ping (A Brigadier-General) of the 
Province of Kiangsoo, in command of Li’s 4ux- 
iliary force, had displayed thorough strategy 
and skill, and put forth most distinguished ex- 
ertions, and ordering that a medal of distinc- 
tion of the highest class be conferred upon 
him; and further, that he receive a donation of 
10,000 taels in token of the Imperial approba- 
tion. A private decree, issued on the same day, 
enjoins the Governor to communicate this doc- 
ument to Gordon, and to provide and send him 
the donation. It also signifies that foreign 
nations already possess orders of merit under 
the name of stars, and that the decoration of 
the first class which is conferred on Gordon be 
arranged in accordance with their system. 
This gift, with many other presents, was 
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sent to Gordon by the Governor, together with 
extra pay for his troops, and sums of money 
for his wounded. The latter Gordon received; 
the former he indignantly refused. When the 
treasure-bearers entered his presence, with 
bowls of bullion on their heads—like a train 
from the “Arabian Nights”—he flogged them 
from the chamber with his “magic wand.” This 
is the answer Gordon returned to the Imperial 
decrees : 

“Major Gordon receives the approbation of 





MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES G. GORDON, C. B. 


his Majesty the Emperor with every gratifica- 
tion, but regrets most sincerely that, owing to 
the circumstances which occurred since the 
capture of Soochow, he is unable to receive 
any mark of his Majesty the Emperor’s recog- 
nition and therefore respectfully begs his 
Majesty. to receive his thanks for his intended 
kindness, and to allow him to decline the 
same.” 

On writing home a little later, Gordon thus 
refers to the honors which the Chinese Govern- 
ment desired to confer on him: 

“To tell you truly, I do not want anything, 
either money ‘or honors, from either the 
Chinese Government or our own. As for the 
honors, I do. not value them at all, and never 
did. I know that I am doing a great deal of 
good, and, liking my profession, do not mind 
going on with the work under the circum- 
stagces which I have related in my letter to 
I should have refused the 10,000 taels 
if everything had gone well, and there had been 
no trouble at Soochow. I am fully aware of 
the false step I tcok in writing my account of 
the Soochow transactions to the paper—not 
that anyone has told me so,—but must say that 
allowance must be made for the disgust I felt. 
I know you feel for my position, which is no 
easy one, and am sure you are glad of my suc- 
cess. The rebels are a ruthless lot. Chung- 
Wang beheaded 2,000 unfortunates, who ran 
to him from Soochow, after the execution of 
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the Wangs by the Futai. This was at Wusieh. 
I have read the Futai a lesson he will not for- 
get.” 


Gordon finally consented to end the 
rebellion on condition that European rules 
of war be rigidly adhered to. He did this 
reluctantly, not from inclination but from 
a sense of duty: he was convinced that 
China could not be prosperous and happy 
until the rebellion was suppressed. It was 
due to his efforts largely, that peace was 
restored, 


Following is a letter from one of the 
Taiping rebels which shows in an inter- 
esting way the respect in which General 
Gordon was held by his enemies : 


“Far be it from me to assert that Gordon 
was privy to the massacres committed. Well 
as we are accustomed to the ruffianly conduct of 
many of the low scoundrels who ‘disgrace the 
name of Englishman, and whom we know -to 
be capable of any atrocity, we do not imagine 
that the great leader of the armv-would con- 
sent to the perpetration of murders so hor- 
rible. Yet never did the plains of China blush 
with blood more unrighteously spilled than 
on the day succeeding the capture of Quinsan, 
when the disorganized Hua contingent satiated 
itself with outrage. No, not even in the ancient 
days, when the men of Han fought valiantly 
with Mongol and Manchu, not even in the san- 
guinary but glorious days of Chu, did undis- 
ciplined and semi-barbarous troops equal the 
atrocities of the English drilled army. I have 
heard that Gordon grieved bitterly over the 
cruelties which he could not prevent, and that 
his heart burned when he thought that in your 
happy and prosperous country beyond the 
Western Ocean these horrors would be as- 
cribed to him. It may eratify him to think 
that even among those who would willingly 
be his friends, but are forced to be his enemies, 
he does not receive the blame of the events 
he could not control. I have spent so much 
room already in speaking of Gordon that I may 
as well say a few words more. Would to 
Heaven that some unworthy adventurer would 
take command, some one that could be slain 
without regret, and, if necessary, slaughtered 
without mercy! Often have I seen the deadly 
musket struck from the hand of a dastardly 
Englishman (tempted by love of loot to join 
our ranks) when he attempted from his place 
of safety to kill Gordon, who ever rashly ex- 
posed himself. This has been the act of a chief 
—yea, of the Shield King himself. How then 
can we be accused of blind hatred even to our 
enemies?” 


The following description of Gordon 
was written before his death was known, 
at the time of the investment of Khartoum 
in the Soudan, upper Egypt. 
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Slightly built, somewhat below the middle 
height, Gordon to the casual observer presents 
as his most remarkable characteristic a child- 
like simplicity of speech and manner. His face 
is described as being almost boyish in its youth- 
fulness, his step as light and his movements as 
lithe as those of the leopard. Still as excitable 
and vehement as in his Chinese days, he now 
keeps under strict control the volcanic fires that 
used to blaze out so fiercely. “The Imitation 
of Christ” is his favorite book. “This is my 
book, and although I never shall be able to 
attain to a hundredth part of the perfection of 
that saint, I strive toward it—the ideal is 
here.” He carries the saintly ideal of the 
cloister into the turmoil of the camp, and his un- 
selfish abnegation and humility are only broken 
by a horror of public praise. “In all my 
career,” he says, “I can lay no claim to clever- 
ness, discretion, or wisdom.” Yet while he 
possesses all the tenderness of a woman, all the 
gentleness of a child, and an _ ever-ready 
sympathy for the wronged, he has an iron will 
and a certain hardness in his composition. 

A letter by the well-known French journalist, 
Joseph Reinach, was lately published, in which 
he describes an interview he had with Gor- 
don on the voyage from Marseilles to Naples. 
Gordon at first seemed preoccupied and out of 
temper, but he soon recovered and talked 
fluently and excitedly, mixing up French and 
English in the impetuous current of his speech. 
According to Reinach, Gordon looked on work 
not as a politician, but as a believer. “It was 
for Christ he fought, and the enthusiastic faith 
of this infatuated hero delivered itself in pre- 
cepts which I received as was fitting. He 
mixed up with observations showing great ex- 
perience the strange fancies of an ill-balanced 
mind, advocating every minute a new dis- 
tribution of the world, especially of the Otto- 
man Empire, praising God and hurling sar- 
casm at the Tory Cabinet.” He wrote to 
Reinach a few days afterwards a letter which 
shows that his services would be. offered to any 
power that sought to redress wrong, and that 
he was quite willing to have the support of 
France. Gordon on his arrival at Naples 
visited the ex-Khedive Ismail, for whom he 
always had a high admiration—‘“the worst- 
treated man in the world,” he called him. The 
blank in the letter ought to be filled up with 
Ismail’s name. 

“T have told —— that I would not keep quiet, 
and unless something was done for my flock 
in the Soudan, the French would take in hand 
the just cause of the poor slave.” He added 
on another occasion: “I know I shall end in 
Cayenne; ask Gambetta to get me out.” Rein- 
ach concluded by deprecating the contingency 
of Gordon, “one of England's best sons and 
bravest servants,” falling a victim to the 
blunders of others. 

For terms like the “ill-balanced mind” of 
Reinach, or the “doubtful sanity” of Lord Gran- 
ville, Gordon cares little. “Whosoever,” he 
wrote, “acts after the true precepts of our Lord 
is considered a madman.” To him this life is 
a mere episode—“one of a series which our 
incarnated part has lived. I have little doubt 
of our having pre-existed and been actively 
employed. I believe in our active employment 
in a future life.” He certainly has been active, 
as few, in this. 

















Gordon, with his fatalist belief and his 
superiority to narrow forms, has a certain 
sympathy with Mohammedanism, and has often 
expressed the most tolerant views toward that 
grandly simple faith. When he was in Soudan 
before, he was invited to become a Moham- 
medan, and the invitation has lately been re- 
newed by the Mahdi. Gordon is the one 
Christian who is prayed for at Mecca. We 
may fitly conclude this fragmentary sketch with 
a quotation from one of his own conversa- 
tions: 

“I would give my life for the Soudanese. 
How can I help feeling for them? All the time 
I was there every night I used to pray that 
God would lay upon me the burden of their 
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woes and crush me with it instead of these 
poor sheep. A strange prayer, you may well 
think, for one who has woes enough of his 
own, but still a real one. I really wished it 
and longed for it; and now having had the 
burden of their sufferings on me for so many 
years, can you wonder that I wish to save 
them from being handed over to be slated up 
by the Turk.” 

“Never: order a man to do what you are 
afraid of doing yourself,” was one of his say- 
ings in the Crimea, and one which he always 
practices. Whatever be his fate, Gordon is 
one of the most striking figures in his age of 
doubt and unrest—one of those noble souls 
from which conquerors and martyrs are made. 


Marco Polo and His Travels 


Marco Polo was born in Venice in 
1254. His father and uncle were Oriental 
merchants who in 1260 were persuaded 
by envoys of Kublai Khan, the Tartar 
Emperor of China, to visit Cambaluc 
(Peking). After a stay of some years 
they returned, but in 1271, accompanied 
by Marco, revisited China. Marco en- 
tered into the service of Kublai Khan and 
remained high in imperial favor, for many 
years. 

In 1298, three years after his return 
to Italy he was taken prisoner in the battle 
of Curzola between the Venetians and the 
Genoese. He was detained in Genoa for a 
year and there dictated in French, to a 
fellow captive, an account of his Oriental 
travels. This became widely popular 
throughout Europe, for it was the first ac- 
curate description of China written by a 
European. 

The following extracts are from the 
authoritative translation of Colonel Henry 
Yule, C. B. They give some account of 
what is now Peking, of the Great Khan’s 
Palace, and of the Chinese banknote sys- 
tem. Limitations of space prevent the use 
of many bits of interesting description 
which cast light upon the highly de- 
veloped political and social system of the 
Tartar Empire. 


CONCERNING THE PALACE-OF THE:GREAT 
KAAN si 


You must know that for three months of. the 
year, to wit December, January, and February, 


the Great Kaan resides in the capital city of 
Cathay, which is called UAMBALUC, (now Pek- 
ing) and which is the northwestern extrem- 
ity of the country. In that city stands his 
great palace, and now I will tell you what it 
is like. 

It is enclosed all around by a great wall 
forming a square, each side of which is a mile 
in length; that is to say, the whole compass 
thereof is four miles. This you may depend 
on; it is also very thick, and a good ten paces 
in height, whitewashed and loop-holed all 
round. At each angle of the wall there is a 
very fine and rich palace in which the war- 
harness of the Emperor is kept, such as bows 
and quivers, saddles and bridles, and bow- 
strings, and everything needful for an army. 
Also midway between every two of these Cor- 
ner Palaces there lies another of the like; so 
that taking the whole compass of the enclosure 
you find eight vast palaces stored with the 
Great Lord’s harness of war. And you must 
understand that each Palace is assigned to only 
one kind of articles; thus one is stored with 
bows, a second with saddles, a third with 
bridles and so on in succession right round. 

The great wall has five gates on its southern 
face, the middle one being the great gate which 
is never opened on any occasion except when 
the Great Kaan himself goes forth or enters. 
Close on either side of this great gate is a 


“smaller one by which all other. people pass; 


and then toward each angle is. another great 
gate, also open to people in general; so that on 
that side there are five gates in all. 

Inside of this wall there is a second, enclos- 
ing a space that is somewhat greater in length 
than in breadth. This enclosure also has eight 
palaces corresponding to those of the outer 
wall, and stored like them with the Lord’s 
harness of war. This wall also hath five gates 
on the southern face, corresponding.to those of 
the outer wall, and has one gate on each of 
the other faces as the outer wall hath also..In 
the middle of the.second enclosure is the Lord’s 
Great Palace, and I will tell you what it is 
like. ,, 

You must know. that it is the greatest Palace 
that ever was. Towards the north it is in con- 
tact with the outer: wall, whilst towards the 
south there is a yacant space which the Barons 
and the soldiers, are constantly traveling. The 
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Palace itself hath no upper story, but is all 
on the ground floor, only the basement is raised 
some ten palms above the surrounding soil 
and this elevation is retained by a wall of 
marble raised to the level _of _the pavement, 
two paces in width and projecting beyond the 
base of the Palace so as to form a kind of ter- 
race walk, by which people can pass round the 
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building, and which is exposed to view, whilst 
on the outer edge of the wall there is a very 
fine pillared balustrade; and up to this the 
people are allowed to come. The roof is 
very lofty, and the walls of the Palace are 
all covered with gold and silver. They are 
also adorned with representations of dragons 
sculptured and gilt, beasts and birds, knights 
and idols, and sundry other subjects. And on 
the ceiling too you see nothing but gold and 
silver and painting. On each of the four sides 
there is a great marble staircase leading to the 
top of the marble wall, and forming the ap- 
proach to the Palace. i 

The Hall of the Palace is so large that it 
could easily dine 6,000 people; and it is quite a 
marvel to see how many rooms there are be-. 
sides. The building is altogether so vast, so 
rich, and so beautiful, that no man on earth 
could design anything superior to it. The out- 
side of the roof also is all colored with ver- 
milion and yellow and green and blue and other 
hues, which are mixed with a varnish so fine 
and exquisite that they shine like crystal, and 
lend a resplendent lustre to the Palace as 
seen for a great way round. This roof is made 
too with such strength and solidity that it is 
fit to last for ever. 

On the interior side of the Palace are large 
btildings with walls and chambers, where the 
Emperor’s private property is placed, such as 
his treasures of gold, silver, gems, pearls, and 
gold plate, and in which reside the ladies and 
concubines. There he eccupies himself in his 
own convenience, and no one else has access. 

Between the two walls of the enclosure 
which I have described, there are fine Parks 
and beautiful trees hearing a variety of fruits. 
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There are beasts also of sundry kinds, such as 
white stags and fallow dear, gazelles and 
roebucks, and fine squirrels of various sorts, 
with numbers also of the animal that gives 
the musk, and all manner of other beautiful 
creatures, insomuch that the whole place is 
full of them and no spot remains void except 
where there is traffic of people going and 
coming. The parks are covered with abundant 
grass; and the roads through them being all 
paved and raised two cubits above the surface, 
they never become muddy, nor does the rain 
lodge on them, but flows off into the meadows, 
quickening the soil and producing that abun- 
dance of herbage. 

From that corner of the enclosure which is 
towards the northwest there extends a fine 
lake, containing foison of fish of different kinds 
which the Emperor hath caused to be put in 
there, so that whenever he desires any he can 
have them at his pleasure. A River enters 
this Lake and issues from it, but there is a grat- 
ing of iron or brass put up so that the fish 
cannot escape in that way. ° 

Moreover on the north side of the Palace, 
about a bow shot off, there is a hill which has 
been made by art from the earth dug out of the 
Lake ; it is a good hundred paces in height and 
a mile in compass. This hill is entirely covered 
with trees that never lose their leaves, but re- 
main ever green. And I assure you that wher- 
ever a beautiful tree may exist, and the Em- 
peror gets news of it, he sends for it and has 
it transported bodily with all its roots and the 
earth attached to them, and planted on that hill 
of his. _No matter how big the tree may be, 
he gets it carried by his elephants; and in this 
way he has got together the most beautiful 
collection of trees in all the world. And he 
has also caused the whole hill to be covered 
with the ore of azure, which is very green. And 
thus not only are the trees all green, but the 
hill itself is all green likewise; and there is 
nothing to be seen on it that is not green; and 
hence it is called the Green Mount; and in 
good sooth ’tis named well. 

On the top of the hill again is a fine big 
palace which is all green inside and out; and 
thus the hill, and the trees, and the palace form 
together a charming spectacle, and it is marvel- 
ous to see their uniformity of color! Every 
body who sees them is delighted. And the 
Great Kaan has caused this beautiful pros- 
pect to be formed for the comfort and solace 
and delectation of his heart. 

You must know that besides the Palace that 
we have been describing, #. e. the Great Palace, 
the Emperor has caused another to be built just 
like his own in every respect, and this he hath 
done for his son when he shall reign and be 
Emperor after him. Hence it is made just in 
the same fashion and of the same size, so that 
everything can be carried on in the same 
manner after his own death. It stands on the 
other side of the Lake from the Great Kaan’s 
Palace, and there is a bridge crossing the water 
from one to the other. The Prince in question 
holds now a seal of Empire, but not with such 
complete authority as the Great Kaan, who 
remains supreme as long as he lives. 

Now I am going to tell you of the Chief City 
of Cathay, in which these Palaces stand; and 
why it was built, and how. 
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CONCERNING THE CITY OF CAMBALUC 


Now there was on that spot in old times a 
great and noble city called Cambaluc, which 
is as much as to say in our tongue “The City 
of the Emperor.” But the Great Kaan was in- 
formed by his Astrologers that this city would 
prove rebellious, and raise great disorders 
against his imperial authority. So he caused 
the present city to be built close beside the old 
one, with only a river between them. And he 
caused the people of the oid city to be removed 
to the new town that he had founded; and 
this is called Taidu. However, he allowed a 
portion of the people which he did not suspect 
to remain in the old city, because the new one 
could not hold the whole of them, big as it is. 

As regards the size of this (new) city you 
must know that it has a compass of 24 miles, 
for each side of it hath a length of 6 miles, and 
it is four square. And all walled round with 
walls of earth which have a thickness of full 
ten paces at bottom, and a height of more than 
10 paces; but they are not so thick at top, for 
they diminish in thickness as they rise, so that 
at top they are only about 3 paces thick. And 
they are provided throughout with loop-holed 
battlements, which are all whitewashed. 

There are 12 gates, and over each gate there 
is a great and handsome palace, so that there 
are on each side of the square three gates and 
five palaces; for (I ought to mention) there is 
at each angle also a great and handsome 
palace. In these palaces are vast halls in which 
are kept the arms of the city garrison. 

The streets are so straight and wide that 
you can see right along them from end to end 
and from one gate to the other. And up and 
down the city there are beautiful palaces, and 
many great and fine hostelries, and fine houses 

in great numbers. All the plots of ground 
on which the houses of the city are built are 
four-square, and laid out with straight lines, 
all the plots being occupied by great and spa- 
cious palaces, with courts and gardens of pro- 
portionate size. All these plots were assigned 
to different heads of families. Each square 
plot is encompassed by handsome streets for 
traffic; and thus the whole city is arranged in 
squares just like a chess-board, and disposed 
in a manner so perfect and masterly that it is 
impossible to give a description that should 
do it justice. 

Moreover, in the middle of the city there 
is a great clock—that is to say, a bell—which 
is struck at night. And after it has struck 
three times no one must go out in the city, 
unless it be for the needs m woman in labor, 
or of the sick. And those who go about on 
such errands are bound to carry lanterns with 
them. Moreover, the established guard at each 
gate of the city is 1,000 armed men; not that 
you are to imagine this guard is kept up for 
fear of any attack, but only as a guard of 
honor for the Sovereign, and to prevent thieves 
from doing mischief in the town. 

HOW THE GREAT KAAN CAUSED THE BARK 


OF TREES, MADE INTO SOMETHING LIKE 
PAPER, TO PASS FOR MONEY OVER ALL 


HIS COUNTRY 


Now that I have told ys in detail of the 
splendor of this city of th 


e Emperor’s, I 
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shall proceed to tell you of the Mint which 
he hath in the same city, in the which he hath 
his money coined and struck, as I shall relate 
to you. And in doing so I shall make mani- 
fest to you how it is that the Great Lord may 
well be able to accomplish even more than I 
have told you, or am going to tell you, in this 
Book. For, tell it how I might, you never 
would be satisfied that I was heeping within 
truth and reason. 

The Emperor’s mint then is in this same City 
of Cambaluc, and the way it is wrought is 





CHINESE BANK-NOTE OF THE MING 


DYNASTY 


such that you might say that he hath the Secret 
of Alchemy in perfection, and you would be 
right! For he makes his ‘money after this 
fashion. ; 

He makes them take of the bark of a certain 
tree, in fact of the Mulberry Tree, the leaves of 
which are the food of the silkworms,—these 
trees being so numerous that whole districts are 
full of them. What they.take is a certain fine 
white bast or skin which lies between the wood 
of the tree and the thick outer bark, and this 
they make into something resembling sheets of 
paper, but black. When these sheets have been 
prepared they are cut up into pieces of different 
sizes. The smallest of these sizes is worth a 
half tornesel; the next, a little larger, one 
tornesel; one, a little larger still, is worth half 
a silver groat of Venice; another a whole 
groat; others yet two groats, five groats, and 
ten groats. There is also a kind worth one 
Bezant of gold, and others of three Bezants, 
and so up to ten. All these pieces of paper are 
issued with as much solemnity and authority as 
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if they were of pure or silver; and on 


every piece a variety of officials, whose duty it 
is have to write their names, and to put their 
seals. And when it is prepared duly, the chief 
officer deputed by the Kaan smears the Seal en- 
trusted to him with vermilion, and impresses 
it on the paper, so that the form of the seal re- 
mains stamped upon it in red; the Money is 
then authentic. Any one forging it would be 
punished with death. And the Kaan causes 
every year to be made such a vast quantity of 
this money, which costs him nothing, that it 
must equal in amount all the treasure in the 
world. 

With these pieces of paper, made as I have 
described, he causes all payments on his own 
account to be made and he makes them to pass 
current universally over all his kingdom and 
provinces and territories, and whithersoever 
his power and sovereignty extends. And no- 
body, however important he may think him- 
self, dares to refuse them on pain of death. 
And indeed everybody takes them readily, for 
wheresoever any person may go through the 
Great Kaan’s dominions he shall find these 
bits of paper current, and shall be able to trans- 
act all sales and purchases of goods by means 
of them just as well as if. they were coins of 
pure gold. And all the while they are so light 
that ten bezants’ worth does not weigh one 
golden bezant. 

Furthermore all merchants arriving from 
India or other countries, and bringing with 
them gold or silver or gems and pearls, are 
prohibited from selling to any one but the Em- 
pveror. He has twelve experts chosen for this 
* business, men of shrewdness and experience in 
such affairs; these appraise the articles, and the 
Emperor then pays a liberal price for them in 
these pieces of paper. The merchants accept 
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his price readily, for in “e first place they 
would not get so good an one from anybody 
else, and secondly they are paid without any 
delay. And with this paper-money they can 
buy what they like anywhere over the Empire, 
whilst it is also vastly lighter to carry about on 
their journeys. And it is a truth that the 
merchants will several times in the year bring 
wares to the amount of 400,000 bezants, and 
the Grand Sire pays for all in that paper. So 
he buys such a quantity of these precious things 
every year that his treasure is endless, whilst 
all the time the money he pays away costs him 
nothing at all. Moreover several times in the 
year proclamation is made through the city 
that any one who may have gold or silver or 
gems or pearls, by taking them to the Mint 
shall get a handsome price for them. And the 
owners are glad to do this, because they would 
find no other purchaser give so large a price. 
Thus the quantity they bring in is marvellous, 
though those who do not choose to do so may 
let it alone. Still, in this way, nearly all the 
valuables in the country come into the Kaan’s 
Possession. 

When any of those pieces of paper are spoilt 
—not that they are so very flimsy neither— 
the owner carries them to the mint and by 
paying 3 per cent on the, value he gets new 
pieces in exchange. And if any Baron, or any 
one else soever, hath need of gold or silver or 
gems or pearls, in order to make plate, or 
girdles or the like, he goes to the Mint and 
buys as much as he lists, paying in this paper- 
money. 

Now you have heard the ways and means 
whereby the Great Kaan may have, and in fact 
has, more treasure than all the Kings in the 
world; and you know all about it and the 
reason why. 


The Vesper Hour’ 


By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


O the truly scientific mind the 
movements that affect the intel- 
lectual life, the moral condition 
and the spiritual aspirations of humanity 
must always be intensely interesting. In- 
dividual Christians and persons not fully 
decided as to the form. of their religious 
convictions, instead of tossing off in a 
careless way the religious phenomena 
which arouse the attention of Society, 
will give them careful and impartial con- 
sideration. 
It may not be out of place for us, 


Chautauquans, in the columns of our 
organ consecrated to Vesper memories, 
meditations and inspirations, to look for a 
little while at the marvelous religious 
movement of recent times in Wales. 

It has been so peculiar in some of its 
features as to excite curiosity even among 
multitudes who are usually indifferent to 
any religion of the subjective and emo- 
tional type. Leaders in revival effort are 
compelled to acknowledge that some of 
the phenomena of the Welsh awakening 
are unlike anything they have hitherto en- 








*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN each month by Chancellor Vincent, 


continues the ministries of Chautauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 


This feature 


began in September with the baccalaureate sermon delivered by the Chancellor to represen- 


tatives of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1905 at Chautauqua, New York. 
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countered. Thoughtful, scholarly and 
judicious men have confessed to a pro- 
found impression produced in their minds 
by the quietness of the Welsh movement, 
its freedom from demonstration, the slight 
influence of human instrumentalities, and 
the emphasis on the simplest teachings of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They are 
surprised at the intensity and silent power 
of it all, and confess that these features 
are inexplicable on any theory of mere 
human influence. Devout students of 
Christian experience, believers in the 
divine life within the soul, discover evi- 
dences of the action of the Divine Spirit 
according to laws of gracious influence 
frequently and positively set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and repeatedly expressed 
by the Church during the lapse of the 
centuries, 

The testimony of the great evangelist, 
who is much more than an evangelist, the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, has weight 
with us. He says, after a tour of visitation 
and inspection, “I may speak, with dif- 
fidence for I have never seen anything 
like it in my life.” He says, “An address 
of Evan Roberts that could be called an 
address was punctuated perpetually by 
song and prayer and testimony.” He 
speaks of the Welsh songs, “the weirdness 
and beauty of which swept over the audi- 
ence. There are no inquiry 
rooms, no penitent forms, but some 
worker, or an inquirer openiy confesses 
Christ ; the name is registered and a song 
breaks out, and they go back to the testi- 
mony and prayer. T personally 
stood for three solid hours wedged so that 
I could not lift my hands at all, and if you 
could but have once seen the men, evi- 
dently colliers, with a black seam that told 
of their work, and their faces clean and 
beautiful. Beautiful, did I say?’ Many 
of them lit with heaven’s own. light, 
radiant with the light that) never was on 
sea and land; great, rough, magnificent, 
poetic men by nature, yet nature had 
slumbered long. Today it is awakened, 
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and I looked on many faces and I knew 
that men did not see me and did not see 
Evan Roberts as they saw the heavens of 
God and ‘the eternities. I left the build- 
ing, having been in the meeting three 
hours, at 10:30. It swept on rntil an early 
hour next morning, song and prayer and 
testimony and confession of sin by lead- 
ing church members publicly and the 
putting of it away, and all the while no 
man a leader, no one indicating the next 
thing to do, no one checking the spontane- 
ous movement.” 

Dr. Morgan reports concerning his ex- 
periences down in one of the mines, where 
rough men openly avowed their faith in 
Christ and their determination to live a 
new life. “the whole movement 
is marvelously characterized by faith in 
Jesus Christ, testimony to his power, to 
his goodness, to his beneficence, and testi- 
mony merging forevermore into out- 
bursts of singing.” 

I dare confess to my sympathetic 
readers at this vesper hour that I have 
had, all my professional life, a prejudice 
against mtich demonstrativeness in re- 
ligious functions, and especially in con- 
nection with what are known as religious 
revivals. And yet, as a believer in the 
soul of man as subject to the authority of 
God, and as the sphere of divine activities 
and inspirations, I cannot refuse to look 
full in the face these startling phenomena 
of the religious life. The attention of the 
most thoughtful men of England and 
America has been aroused by those re- 
markable occurrences. Only superficial 
observers toss such phenomena aside with 
scorn or indifference. The testimony of 
impartial observers is to the effect that, 
with all the intensity and reverent fervor 
of these meetings, there is no fanaticism. 
Hitherto careless multitudes have been 
awakened to the reality of God, the fact 
of sin and the possibility and availability 
of the spiritual force that can transform 
men, who have been living sensual and 
selfish lives, into glad, humble, consistent 
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and useful disciples of Jesus the Christ. 

Is there really another life? Does death 
end all? Is there now another world of 
spiritual fact, of spiritual forte, as real 
as the physical realm, and as real as our 
own spiritual natures? Do our keen and 
vivid convictions concerning wrong and 
righteousness mean anything? Does thirst 
for immortality, of which each one of us 
is at times conscious, have any value? Is 
there any real significance in this constant 
sense of personal responsibility? Are all 
the aspirations of sages and saints through 
the historic centuries unmeaning? Do 
the words of Jesus and the teachings of 
the apostles have no significance as they 
may be applied in our age? 

Is-it in religion alone that enthusiasms 
are to be repressed? When the boy comes 
home, lost for a time but found again, 
are mother’s tears of joy and her kisses of 
welcome signs of weakness and folly, and 
will you chide her? Whe political con- 
tests involving great social and political 
principles end in signal triumph is it so 
very absurd for the victorious party to 
express its gratification in shouts, music. 
waving of flags and a display of pyro- 
technics? When a game is won by the 
College Club or a signal honor comes to 
the University, or when dear old Alma 
Mater gains some great advantage in the 
enlargement of her resources or an in- 
crease in her reputation and prestige, are 
demonstrations of gladness to be repressed 
or entirely suppressed ? 

Are religious satisfaction and gladness 
to be expressed only in formal fashion 
through classic doxology or Jubilate? Are 
the words of Christian experience,—so 
varied, abundant and emphatic in the 
Word of God’s revelation and in the sub- 
jective life of souls who are redeemed by 
the grace of God,—are such to be lost 
from the Christian vocabulary in an en- 
forced silence, as water from a fountain 
may be frozen or the trunk of a tree 
petrified ? 

Fanaticism is an offense against both 
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wisdom and good taste. 


There may be 
what borders on folly in the spontaneity 


of excessive emotional expression. But 
the Holy Scriptures and the history of 
the Church are full of testimony as to the 
propriety, the value, the blessedness, the 
inevitableness of an inner life of peace and 
joy, blossoming into song, testimony, and 
profession. 


Read the Psalms and the songs of the 
Prophets and the rapturous utterances of 
disciples and the Christian story from 
the angelic chorvs over Bethlehem, the 
praises of shepherds and wise men, the 
shouts of children in the temple, the 
wonders of Pentecost and the prophecies 
of good days to be enjoyed on earth, and 
the raptures to be realized in heaven,— 
and you will at least acknowledge that 
there is possible to humanity here on 
earth, now, an overflowing peace, a life 
of rest and gladness, of hope that maketh 
not ashamed, and of a love for God and 
men that is a foretaste of the blessedness 
of heaven. 


And may I not ask you, Chautauqua 
readers, many of you holding tender 
memories of the Vesper Hour at Chau- 
tauqua, in the silence of the evening, 
under the spell of sacred song, how far 
and how fully do you personally respond 
to the voices within you and the voices 
without that summon us to a subjective 
life of strength and goodness and the in- 
ward witness of the Divine Spirit—God’s 
Spirit answering to our spirit with the un- 
utterable peace to which every human soul 


is entitled under the gracious provisions 


of the Gospel set forth by Jesus the 
Christ ? 


“The soul wherein God dwells, (what Church 
can holier be?) 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty. 


“*How far from here to heaven?’ Not very far 
my friend; 

A com hearty step will all thy journey 
end. 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem 
be born, 





























If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is still 
forlorn. - 


“The cross on Golgotha will never save thy 


soul; 

The Christ in thine own heart alone can make 
thee whole. 

“Go out; God will go in. Die thou, and let 
him live; 

Be not; and He will be. Wait and He'll all 
things give. 

“Ah, would thy heart be as a manger for his 
birth 

God would once more become a child upon 
His earth.” 


We may not all find rapture in religious 
life. Temperament and training differ 
widely. The theories which we imbibe in 
childhood concerning the Church, out- 
ward conformities, the observance of re- 
ligious ordinances, the relation of sacra- 
ments to spiritual experiences, conditions 
and character,—all these affect us in mo- 
ments of personal awakening to the claims 
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of the kingdom of Christ upon us per- 
sonally. 

We cannot in all things think alike. We 
cannot agree upon a common form or 
mode of public avowal and profession. 
But each one can be true to his own con- 
victions. Each one can approach the in- 
finite Father in the method of form which 
is to him most effectual. And the end I 
aim at in this Vesper Meditation is to 
persuade the reader of these lines to ac- 
cept the truth he can approve and act upon 
it, inwardly and outwardly, in the fashion 
that appears to him wisest and best. But 
let us above all things avoid apathy, hesi- 
tation, delay, but come at once, now, 
where we happen to be, and surrender 
ourselves to the dominion of truth, that 
our thoughts, sympathies, affections, wills 
and conduct may be controlled by heaven- 
ly rather than earthly forces. 


Barbara at Home’ 
By Mary E. Meringtun 


T was St. Valentine’s Day and the 
| new Rural Delivery man was 

grumbling to himself as he drove 
home in the chilly twilight. As he turned 
the corner of the Barham Road he en- 
countered a buggy returning from the 


town, and from under the hood came. 


a cheery, well-mufflered voice crying, 
“Hello! What ails ye, Jonathan Doggett ? 
As vinegar to the teeth and as sloes to the 
jaws of a man, is the sight of thy coun- 
tenance. Hasn’t Uncle Sam paid up yer 
wages or is it yer liver?” 

“The wages is as prompt as death and 
taxes,” growled Jonathan, “an’ the day is 
yet to come that any one ever heard any- 
thing agenst my liver. Ii isn’t livers that 
I’ve got any complaint agenst but it’s a lot 


*The story entitled “Barbara” which appeared 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 1905, by Miss 
Merington, created a character whose further 
experiences will be of special interest to Chau- 
tauquans. . 
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o’ plaguy red hearts with skewers stuck 
inter them that a lot o’ fool people have 
been sendin’ round, stuffin’ up the road 
boxes an’ wastin my valuable time.” 

“Hearts!” echoed the voice, 
hearts ?” 

“Well, the Lord knows, but I don’t,” 
was the answer, “though it’s my belief 
that Cortwright girl is at the .bottom of 
the business. Tee-heein’ an’ gigglin’ 
when she seen me stop at her gate, for all 
she did run out before I could get her 
mail inter the box, with a cup o’ hot 
corfee an’ a speech about it’s bein’ a cold — 
day for drivin’.” 

“Well, well, well! These gals, there’s 
no knowin’ what they’ll be up to next. Get 
home quick and drink down another cup 
o’ hot coffee to thaw out the one that’s 
froze inside you. Gee-long,” said the 
owner of the voice addressing his nag as 
he lifted the reins and drove off. 


“why 
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_ None but such an experienced neighbor 

as Jonathan Doggett would have recog- 
nized the bundle of gigmanity which had 
spoken as George Fletcher, for the good 
man had so fortified himself against the 
elements that nothing of him but his half- 
shaded eyes was visible. “Wonder what 
those pieces of mischief are up to now,” 
was his inward query. An answer awaited 
him at home. Addie and her sister rushed 
to meet him with a large white envelope 
that was sealed with a scarlet paper heart 
transfixed by a pen-and-ink arrow worthy 
of Diccon Bend-the-Bow’s quiver. 


“Open it, open it; it’s for you, and we 
are dying to see what yours is like,” they 
cried. Off came their father’s gloves 
and he was about to damage the envelope 
by tearing it when Addie seized the mis- 
sive and cut it open with a hair-pin. Then 
its owner crew forth a gorgeous concoc- 
tion of roses and cupids and hearts with 
these lines nestling in their midst : 

“In very, very olden times 

When ancient Rome was new. 
*Tis said that sweethearts drew by lot 

To find a sweetheart true. 

Enclosed, dear swain, your Jot you'll find, 

The number XXIII, 

And Oh, I pray the Fates be kind 

And cast your lot with me.” 

“What's all this?” asked Mr. Fletcher. 

“Oh pa, it’s lovely; it’s a Valentine 
Party instead of a regular old club meet- 
ing and I’m invited, and here’s my 
motto,” cried Isabel in a high state of 
excitement, “and ma’s got one too and 
she knows who her valentine is to be be- 
cause he called in this afternoon and told 
about it and his number was the same, and 
Addie says they have to be valentines all 
the year, and this is how mine goes but I 
don’t know who he is to be and I’m just 
wild to find out.” 


“Tf you’re just wild you’d better go to 
bed instead of going out this evening,” 
suggested her father. “Let’s hear what 
your verses are.” 

“They are just too lovely,” gasped 
Isabel. 


“Listen :” 
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“When the breeze sighs through the trees 
And birds begin to sin 
Love at the Lupercal we'll meet 
To take, and break a ring 
And, to avoid the torturous fate 
Of separation’s pine, 
I'll wear a number on my coat 
Like one enclosed, a IX.” 


“Is the coat enclosed? No, thank you 
Addie, these two are enough; I will take 
yours and ma’s on some distant future 
occasion. And now if we are to be early 
at the Club we had better eat supper and 
start.” 

There was fun at the Club that evening, 
and as Jonathan had surmised Barbara 
was the originator of it. “Who made the 
poetry?” asked Isabel. “Various gen- 
iuses,” answered the fons et origo of 
most of the classic information these same 
geniuses had displayed in their verse. Just 
then No. IX came looking for his fate 
and the Fletchers exclaimed almost in one 
voice, “It was Sandy Johnstone wrote it,” 
and off went Isabel to eat philopoenas. 

“Will you look at mine!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Banks: 

“Pan and Iuno 

Once, as you know, 
Were celebrated on the Hill Palatine ; 

When the Christians came in 

They thought it a sin 
So they changed them for St. Valentine 
That was the day they played at courtin’. 
Look out for me, I’m No. XIV.” 

“P. S.—It should be 13 but I could not make 

it rhyme.” 
“and would you believe it, but it is Deacon 
Varney who is XIII.” At which there 
was a shout of laughter for the Deacon 
was a very dignified old gentleman and 
Mrs. Banks was a very frivolous little 
person. 

“Here’s mine,” said Mrs. Lathrop: 
“Sweetheart, this is no hocus-pocus, 
Valentine’s flower was the crocus. 

That I may cut the proper caper 

I wear this blossom made of paper 
This evening, as a boutonniére: 

By this true sign you'll find me here. 


And if your lot you duly draw 
You’ll find like mine ’tis No. IV.” 


“And by that same token I see that it 
is Judge Hanson who is my valentine.” 
The judge turned as red as a school-girl 
and murmured something about writing 
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added in a louder voice that they could not 
it just to please the young folks; but he 
have chosen a sweeter valentine for him 
than Mrs Lathrop, so he was glad he 
had done it. 

“Let’s see yours, Jim,” called some of 
the juniors to young Henderson. Jim 
fished it out of his pocket and handed it 
to the nearest speaker who read: 


“Here a pretty place I’m fixed in, 

I know I’ve drawn the number XVI 
But who’s to be my valentine, 

Fate and fate only can divine.” 


“Oh Addie, Addie, Addie Fletcher!” 
was the cry. “Here he is, It’s Jim,” and 
then there was more good-natured hi- 
larity. 

“Now Barbie, it is your turn. 
have you? And who is /t?” 

“There is something very odd about 
mine,” replied Barbara, “Esther Quaritch 
received the valentine we prepared for me 
and is here wearing my number though 
nobody knew that she was back from 
New York and could come tonight. The 
Deacon himself mailed the letters early 
this morning and counted the exact tale 
as he dropped them into the box; he and 
James Henderson and I directed the en- 
velopes yesterday evening and put the 
valentines into them; after they were 
sealed I took mine from the batch and 
carried it home ; ten minutes ago I opened 
the envelope and found this in it,” and she 
held up a silver card on which stood out 
the picture of a bunch of green-streaked 
wax-white snowdrops whose stalks were 
slipped through a posy ring. Beneath them 
was the motto: 


“Fair Maid of February 
Thy valentine I’d be 

A snowdrop do I carry 
As emblem meet of thee.” 


What 


“No one here is wearing a snowdrop, 
and in my belief it is a hoax,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“Looks like it was from someone who 
doesn’t know your birth-month,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Banks, “for he sets you down 
as a February girl.” 


ee 
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“That’s all right,” affirmed Barbara, “in 
England they call the snowdrop the 
Candlemas Bell, or the Purification 
Flower, or the Fair Maid of February; 
so you see that he pays me a very pretty 
compliment. But I should like 3, 

“To marry, if that I could find 


Any little partner suited to my mind” — 
came the words of an old valentine 


chanted in a falsetto over her shoulder. 
Barbara started and turned so precipi- 
tately that it took a pair of strong arms to 
help her to keep her footing, but even as 
she turned her eye caught the gleam of a 
bunch of real snowdrops pinned over her 
valentine’s heart, and after this the riddle 
was solved. 

When the applause and the greetings 
and the exclamations were all over, “How 
did you manage so cleverly, ’Liphalet ?” 
she asked. 

“Don’t ask me,” he answered, “ask Mrs. 
Varney.” - 

“Mrs. Varney,” gasped the Deacon, 
looking at his wife, “Well of all——!” 

“Mrs. Varney,” echoed the company. “I 
should as soon have expected him to say 
Cotton Mather,” observed the Judge, sotto 
voce, to a neighbor, “what has bewitched 
her ?” 

“Tt was a simple artifice,” explained 
the sternfaced accomplice ; “yesterday we 
stopped at the depot to see if our apples 
had been shipped. While the Deacon was 
in the freight room Eliphalet Borden 
alighted from a train, came up to me 
sitting in the carriage, told me that being 
this way on business he meant to walk 
over and surprise Barbara Cortwright and 
other friends today. In retailing the news 
of our community I mentioned this even- 
ing’s revival of the old Lupercalian Fes- 
tival and after remarking that it was one 
of many classic customs that exerted a 
frivolous influence over our modern diver- 
sions, I deplored the fact that the Deacon 
had just squandered thirteen cents on 
pink tissue-paper. But let him finish this 
recital.” 
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“I saw an opportunity,” continued the 
young man, “therefore I pledged Mrs. Var- 
ney to silence and to helping me. After 
dark I walked over to her house, and by- 
the-way, she gave me a good, hot supper ; 
with me I had a valentine for Barbie 
which at some time was put into the right 
envelope, and I carried off B~ .bie’s old 
one and sent it to Esther so that there 
might be no odd fellows present.” 

“When did you do it?” asked Jim of 
Mrs. Varney. 

“When I sent the Deacon one way for 
a sponge and Barbara another for a soft 
cloth, (“To save licking,” interposed Tom 
Henderson), answered the lady. 

“And where was I,” queried Jim. 

“Solving the riddles in ‘The Banner of 
Faith’ which I offered to you to read,” 
was the response. 

“Well of all 
Deacon again. 

“We are just as glad as we can be to 
see you ’Liph,” said Mrs. Hanson, “and 
I doubt not that Barbie will forgive you 
for tampering with the mail.” 

“What business did I interrupt?” asked 
the hero of the hour, when the wondering 
had died down. 

“None,” the president made answer. 
“We did think of discussing Candlemas, 
and candidates, and cannel coal and 
chandlers with all their kin, but I guess we 
will let that go now and be frivolous for 
once since you are here. By the way, how 
do you enjoy the reports we send you ?” 

“Not half bad, Sir,” answered the 
younger man. “Necessarily somewhat 
pragmatic, but usually showing that 





!” quoth the astonished 
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authorities are well consulted. In the last 
report, however, I found an error : you see 
I always verify everything I read when- 
ever I can, because what little I do learn I 
want to know thoroughly.” 

“That’s right,” was the Judge’s en- 
dorsement,” I wish that I had begun that 
way. What was the mistake ?” 

“Wine of Hybla, sir. I think the 
speaker meant chian wine or some other 
classical beverage.” 

“That’s so. I noticed it when Banks 
said Hybla and meant to speak of the 
error, but it slipped my memory. I sup- 
pose you will soon be stealing our sec- 
retary from us ; it is she who usually keeps 
me up to time in such matters; I don’t 
know what we shall do without her.” 

“Quite a long time yet, Judge; I am 
afraid three or four months at the least.” 

The Judge grinned. “Three or four 
months is all too short for a man with the 
other kind of noose in prospect,” he said, 
and then the two turne¢) to join in pulling 
motto bonbons with the rest of the com- 
pany. 

As they walked home that evening 
Isabella said to Addie that she thought 
St. Valentine must have been a very fine 
man to invent such a lovely kind of even- 
ing party. 

“Tt was not St. Valentine, you goose,” 
rejoined the elder sister. “The February 
festivals were held years and years before 
he was born, and they were celebrated out 
of doors.” 

“Tt is all the same,” rejoined Isabella, 
“T like them however old they are, and so 
I guess, does Barbara.” 


























ATALANTA’S RACE. 
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OST delightfully does Mr. Wil- 
M liam Morris in “The Earthly 

Paradise” transport us into the 
realm of classic myth-land. Pygmalion 
and the Image, Bellerophon, Cupid and 
Psyche and other alluring tales known to 
us vaguely from our childhood are here 
set forth in such attractive guise that we 
read them not only for the charm of the 
story but for the melody which the story- 
teller imparts to his verse. 

Poynter’s famous painting of Ata- 
lanta’s Race seems to find its complement 
in the breezy description which Morris 
gives of this favorite old tale. Atalanta 
it will be remembered was determined to 
remain unwedded. Daring suitors were 
put to the test of a race with her if they 
would prove the right to her hand. 
Prompt and swift death by the sword 
was the penalty of failure and the gray- 
eyed maiden gazed with calmness un- 
touched by remorse upon the stricken 
youths who dared to risk all for . the 
prize. But one day a suitor of different 
temper tested the fair maiden’s mettle. 
Milanion, himself the son of a King, came 
in no spirit of assurance. A long night 
vigil at the Argive shrine of Aprodite had 
won for him the favor of the goddess, and 
provided with three golden apples of 


magic power, he entered the lists against 
his maiden competitor. For the first time 
in her life Atalanta felt strange misgiv- 
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ings—pity, sorrow for the past, new emo- 
tions stirred her breast : 


Now while she seemed to hear her beating 
heart, 

Above their heads the trumpet blast rang out 

And forth they sprang; and she must play 
her part, 

Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt, 

Though slackening once, she turned her head 


about, 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 

Then be before, and all men deemed him 
dead. 


‘But with no sound he raised aloft his hand, 
- And thence what seemed a ray of light there 


ew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand; 
Then trembling she her feet together drew 
And in her heart a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy; some god she thought had 


given 
That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 


Then from the course with eager steps she ran, 
And in her odorous bosom laid the gold. 
But when she turned again, the great-limbed 
man, 
Now well ahead she failed not to behold, 
And mindful of her glory waxing cold, 
Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 
= with one hand she touched the golden 
ruit. 


Note too, the bow that she was wont to bear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 
And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed, as amidst the people’s cries 

She sprang to head the strong Milanion, 

Who now the turning-post had well-nigh won. 


But as he set his mighty hand on it 

White fingers underneath his own were laid, 
And white limbs from his dazzled eyes did flit, 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid: 

She ran awhile, and then as one afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made 


no stay, 
Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 
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Then, as a troubled glance she cast around 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see, 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and strenuously 
Sped o’er the course, and little doubt had she 
To win the day, though now but scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 


Short was the way unto such winged feet, 
Quickly she gained upo:: him till at last 

He turned about her eager eyes to meet 
And from his hand the third fair apple cast. 
She wavered not, but turned and ran so fast 
After the prize that should her bliss fulfil, 
That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 


Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 

Once more, an unblest woeful victory— 

And yet—and yet—why does her breath begin 

To fail her, and her feet drag heavily? 

Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 

The goal is? Why do her gray eyes grow 
im? 

Why do these tremors run through every limb? 


She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find 
Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 

A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 
Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new unbroken bliss: 
Made happy that the foe the prize hath won, 
She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 


The Cumaean Sibyl by Elihu Vedder 
suggests the atmosphere of a wild, vol- 


canic region, the ground “bellowing un- 
der her feet,” for her cave lay just above 
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the entrance to the gloomy realm of 
Pluto. The Sibyl is an old woman. As 
she guided Afneas through Hades she 
told him that in her youth she had refused 
the love of Apollo, but had asked instead 
the boon of as many birthdays as there 
were grains in a handful of sand. She 
forgot to ask him for enduring youth. 
When Afneas met her she was seven 
hundred years old and had still to await 
three hundred springs and harvests. The 
prophetess as Vergil describes her “shrills 
forth awful mysteries” from her cavern 
“robing her truth in darkness.” A®neas 
was warned that if he would understand 
his destiny he must visit the prophetess in 
person : 
“When you are there at length, and have 
come to the city of Cumae, and the haunted lake, 
and the woods that rustle over Avernus you 
will have sight of the frenzied prophetess, 
who, in the cavern under the rock, chants her 
fateful strain, and commits characters and 
words to the leaves of trees. All the strains 
that the maid has written on these leaves she 
arranges in order, shuts them up in her cave, 
and leaves them there. They remain as she 
has left them, their disposition unchanged. 


But, strange to say, when the hinge is turned, 
and a breath of air moves the leaves, and 

















THE PLEIADES, FROM THE 


the opened door throws their light ranks into 
confusion, henceforth she never troubles her- 
self for a moment to catch them as they fly 
about the cavern, to restore them to their 
places, or to fit each strain to each. The in- 
quirers retire with their doubts unsolved, and 
a hatred of the sibyl’s seat. Arrived here, 
let no cost of time or delay weigh with you so 
much. . . but that you visit the 
prophetess, and ‘beg and pray her herself to 
chant the oracle, loosing speech and tongue 
with a ready will.” 


Vedder has also given us “The Plei- 
ades.” The mythical story made them 
daughters of Atlas and nymphs of Diana’s 
train. They fled from the advances of 
Orion and begging Jupiter to change their 
form, he turned them into pigeons and 
made them a constellation. 

Vedder’s picture suggests Tennyson’s 
well known lines in “Locksley Hall”: 


“Many a night I saw the Pleidds, rising thro’ 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a 
silver braid.” 

Among classic divinities the beautiful 
young sun god Phoebus Apollo has al- 
ways been a favorite of sculptor and poet. 
Keats in his “Hyperion” describes the 


passing of the old gods and the coming 
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in of the new Olympian divinities. He 
makes the young Apollo the herald of 
this new age for as one of the old gods 
avers: 


“On our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in aad born of us 
And fated to excel us.’ : 


As they sadly discuss their impending 
doom a young goddess, Clymene, asks 
permission to describe her vision of the 
young Apollo: 


“T stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief; 

Too full of joy and soft delicious warmth; 

So that I felt a movement in my heart 

To chide, and to reproach that solitude 

With songs of misery, music of our woes; 

And sat me down, and took a mouthed shell 
And murmur’d into it, and made melody— 

O melody no more! for while I sang, 

And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 
The dull shell’s echo, from a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the sea, 

There came enchantment with the shifting 


wind, 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. 
I threw my shell away upon the sand, 
And a wave fill’d it, as my sense was fill’d 
With that new blissful golden melody. 
A living death was in each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous hurried notes, 
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That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 

Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their 
string: 

And then another, then another strain, 

Each like a dove legving its olive perch, 

With music-wing’d instead of silent plumes, 

To hover round my head, and make me sick 

Of joy and grief at once. Grief overcame, 

And I was stopping up my frantic ears, 

When, past all hindrance of my trembling 
hands, , 

A voice came sweeter, sweeter than all tune, 

And still it cried, ‘Apollo! young Apollo! 

The morning-bright Apollo! young Apollo!’ 

I fled, it follow’d me, and cried ‘Apollo!’ ” 


Possibly these very lines of Keats may 
have been in the mind of the French 
sculptor Rodin when he recently executed 
his superb statue of the young Apollo. 
Or Shelley’s “Hymn to Apollo” may have 
lent him inspiration. In any case few will 
dissent from the sculptor’s noble interpre- 
tation of the personality of the young 
sun god, 

SHELLEY'S HYMN TO APOLLO 


“The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, 
Curtained with: star-inwoven tapestries, 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim 
eyes,— 
Waken me when their mother, the gray Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon 
is gone. 


“Then I arise, and climbing Heaven's blue 
dome, 


I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; the 
caves 
Are filled with my bright presence, and the air 
Leaves the green earth to my embraces bare. 


“The sunbeams are my shafts, with which I 
1 ° 
Deceit, that loves the night and fears the 


day ; 
All men who do or even imagine ill 
Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and noble actions take new might, 
Until diminished by the reign of night. 


“I feed the clouds, the rainbows, and the 
flowers 
With their ethereal colors; the moon’s giobe 
And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a 
robe; 
Whatever lamps on Earth or Heaven may 
shine, 
Are portions of one power, which is mine. 


“T stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, 
Then with unwilling steps I wander down 
Into the clouds. of the Atlantic even; 
For grief that I depart they weep and frown: 
What look is more delightful than the smile 
With which I soothe them from the western 
isle? 


“T am the eye with which the universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine ; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 
All prophecy, all medicine, are mine, 
All light of art or nature ;—to my song 
Victory and praise in their own right be- 
ong.” 
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Relating to Chautauqua Topics 


India is emphatically an agricultural 
country—the immense majority of its 
people live in villages, and (to use the 
unimpeachable authority of Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson) the proportion of the Indian 
population which depends directly on ag- 
riculture for its daily bread is about five 
times as great as in England. It seems 
natural, therefore, that when Mr. Phipps, 
an American gentleman traveling in In- 


dia, and interested in its people, gives a 


sum of £30,000 to Lord Curzon, “te do 
as he likes with, for some public purpose, 
for the good of the Indian people,” His 
Excellency should resolve to devote the 
money to the erection and equipment of 
an agricultural college. The site of the 
institution has been located. at Pusa, in 
Behar. The land consists of 1,280 acres 
of soil; capable of growing almost any 
crop; the buildings are to cost over 16 
lakhs of rupees, and the scheme of study 
is to include research in the laboratory, 
experimental work in the field, and in- 
struction in the classroom.—Missionary 
Review of the World. 
= 

Speaking at the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Rome Ex-Mayor Seth Low, 
of New York, referred to the fact that 
when he was in Palermo he had been 
pleased to note that there was a piazza 
dedicated to Lincoln, the martyr presi- 
dent. In connection with this he drew 
attention to the fact that in Washington 
Square, New York, there is a statue of 
the celebrated patriot, Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
“The reason why in Italy streets are 
named after Lincoln and in America 
statues are erected to Garibaldi is that 
both symbolize the unity of a country ac- 
quired at the price of enormous sacrifice.” 
Mr. Low added, “It is a great honor for 
Italy to possess among her sons so noted 
a genius as Marconi, the inventor of wire- 
less telegraphy. It is safe to say that if 
ancient Rome aspired to the conquest of 
the world, modern Italy has wished with 
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its wireless telegraphy to conquer even 
the whole atmosphere.” 


= 

A new and valuable book upon the 
Italian immigrant is entitled “The Italian 
in America.” It is by Eliot Lord; Special 
Agent United States Tenth Census; John 
J. D. Trenor, Chairman of Immigration 
Committee, National Board of Trade, An- 
nual Session, 1904; Samuel J. Barrows, 
Secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York.- This is a‘scientific and un- 
prejudiced study of an important ques- 
tion. The conclusion of the authors is 
that the Italian is a valuable element in the 
race of Americans now developing. 
Charges of pauperism, crime, etc., fre- 
quently made against the Italian are dis- 
proved and he is shown to be frugal, in- 
dustrious and temperate, fully worthy of 


* es 


American citizenship. ‘ 


Maxwell's Talisman for October, 1905, 
contains an interesting article entitled 
“The Tontitown Settlement: History of 
Successful Italian Colony in Arkansas” 
by A. W. Hadley. Anyone who considers 
the Italian immigrant a menace should 
read this account of an agricultural colony 
which prospered despite the most adverse 
conditions. The Italian is naturally a 
farmer and a fruit raiser. In the crowded 
slums of the city he appears at his worst ; 
but given land upon which to work he 
proves himself an industrious and useful 
citizen, 


Italian newspapers are published in nine 
states of this country, and, according to 
the Lord and Thomas Directory, number 
twenty-five. In addition to these a new 
Italian daily is promised for Philadelphia. 
The large cities, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Newark, San Francisco, 
and Denver, contain practically all of 
these publications, those in New York and 
Chicago attaining in some instances cir- 
culations of 25,000. 
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Reproduced through the courtesy of The Century Co. 


TZE-HSI, DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA 


Portrait painted by Katherine A. Carl, author of “With The Empress Dowager,” 
The Century Co. 
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CLASS OF aie 
“To love light and seek knowledge must be 
alway® right.” 

The John Ruskin Class has from the 
outset shown an enthusiasm worthy of 
their leader. The members who were en- 
rolled at Chautauqua in 1902 and upon 
whom fell the responsibility of effecting 
the class organization were many of them 
students of Ruskin and as a suggestion of 
his well known volume, “Sesame and 
Lilies,” they chose the lily as the class 
emblem. A committee on a banner was 
also appointed that first year with instruc- 
tions to weave into the design of the ban- 
ner the “lily” and the “wild olive.” The 
artist added to these a suggestion of the 
“seven lamps” also and the photograph 
of the banner shown here will give the 
class some idea of their beautiful standard. 
The silk of the banner is a soft shade of 
dark green and the lilies are embroidered 
in white. The class had a large enroll- 
ment; its membership is keeping up most 
creditably and the graduation exercises 
next summer at the different assemblies 
promise to be of exceptional interest. 


= 


THE STUDY OF SOPHOCLES’ “ANTIGONE” 

Readers who are fortunate enough to 
have access to a college library and can 
refer to a copy of Professor Jebb’s edition 
of Sophocles’ Antigone will find great en- 
joyment in reading the “Introduction” 
which gives very suggestive comments 
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upon the play. The opening sentences we 
may quote here: 


“The Antigone, belongs by time as by spirit 

to the very center of the age of Pericles. At 
the probable date of its composition the Par- 
thenon was slowly rising on the Acropolis, but 
still some years from completion; Phidias, a 
few years older than Sophocles, and then about 
sixty, was in the zenith of his powers. 
The figure of Antigone as drawn by the poet, 
bears the genuine impress of this glorious, mo- 
ment in the life of Athens. It is not without 
reason that moderns have recognized that fig- 
ure as the noblest and the most profoundly 
tender embodiment of woman’s heroism: which 
ancient literature can show; but it is also dis- 
tinctively a work of Greek art at the highest. 
It is marked by the singleness of motive, and 
the self restraint which belongs to such art; 
it deserves to be studied sympathetically and 
as a whole, for there could be no better ex- 
ample of ideal beauty attained by truth to hu- 
man nature.” 

He further says of the “powerful unity 
of the play :” 

“The issue defined in the opening scene,— 
the conflict of divine with human law,—re- 
mains the central interest throughout. The 
action so simple in plan, is varied by masterly 
character drawing both in the two principal 
figures, and in those lesser persons who con- 
tribute graduations of light and shade to the 
picture. There is no halting in the march 
of the drama; at each successive step we be- 
come more and more keenly interested to see 
how this great conflict is to end; and when the 
tragic climax is reached it is worthy of such a 
progress. ‘ The simplicity of the plot 
is due to the clearness with which two principles 
are opposed to each other. Creon represents 
the duty of obeying the state’s laws; Antigone 
the duty of listening to the private conscience.” 

In our study of the play we may bear in 


mind some of the following suggestions : 


1. Allusions to customs of the times. 2. In- 
dividual traits which mark the different char- 
acters. 3. Especially striking passages. 4. 
Contrasts which heighten the dramatic effect. 
5. The point of view taken by the Chorus. 6. 
What views are held regarding the Gods? 7. 
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Regarding the future life? 8. Concerning 
Haemon Professor Jebb says: “This scene is 
one of the finest in the play. A lesser dramatist 
would have been apt to depict Haemon as pas- 
sionately agitated. The Haemon of Sopho- 
cles maintains an entire calm and self-control 
as long as a ray of hope remains. His pleading 
is faultless in tone and in tact . is: ae 
only when Creon is found to be inexorable that 
the pent up fire at last flashes out.” 9. Note 


that the choral song at the end of the third 
episode serves to deepen the pathos of Antig- 
In the case of Creon we get 


one’s faté. 10. 





BANNER OF THE 


glimpses “of an uneasy conscience which ex- 
plains his yielding to Tiresias’ views when he 
has just been denouncing him as an im- 
postor. Note his violent rejoinder to the 
chorus and his fury in his interviews with 
Haemon and Tiresias.” 11. Jebb calls atten- 
tion to the two basal qualities of Antigone’s 
character, enthusiasm for the right as she sees 
it—and intense, tenderness, purity and depth 
of domestic affection. Note these traits in 
her dealing with Ismene. Note also the pathos 
of her yearning for human kindness on the 
brink of death. Is it not true that.a mind like 
hers “capable of heroism—through very large- 
ness of vision and sense of human limitations 
is liable to misgivings like those which vex the 
last moments of Antigone?” 


CHINESE PRONUNCIATION 


Our readers who find themselves baf- 
fled by Chinese proper names, and dis- 
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cover that the dictionary fails to help them 
out of their dilemma, may take courage 
from the following statement by Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown, in his “New Forces in 
Old China :” 


No one system of spelling Chinese 
names: has been followed for the simple 
reason that.no one has been generaily ac- 
cepted. The Chinese characters repre- 
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sent words and ideas rather than letters 
and can only be phonetically reproduced 
in English. Unfortunately, scholars dif- 
fer widely as to this phonetic spelling, 
while each nationality works in its own, 
peculiarities wherever practicable. And 
so we have Manchuria; Mantchuria, and 
Manchouria; Kiao-chou, Kiau-Tshou, 
Kiao-Chau, Kiau-tschou, and Kiao-chow ; 
Chinan and Tsi-nan; Ychou, Ichow, and 
I-chou ; Tsing-tau and Ching-Dao; while 
Mukden is confusingly known as Mouk- 
den, Shen-Yang, Feng-tien-fu and Sheng- 
king. As some authors follow one sys- 
tem, some another and some none at all, 
and as usage varies in different parts of 
the Empire, an attempt at uniformity 
would have involved the correction of 
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quotations and the changing of forms that 
have the sanction of established usage as, 
for example, the alteration of Chefoo to 
Chi-fu or Tshi-fu. I have deemed it wise, 
as a rule, to omit the aspirate (e. g., Tai- 
shan instead of T’ai-shan) as unintel- 
ligible to one who does not speak Chinese. 
Few foreigners, except missionaries, can 
pronounce Chinese names correctly any- 
way. Besides, no matter what the system 
of spelling, the pronunciation differs, the 
Chinese themselves in various parts of 
the Empire pronouncing the name of the 
Imperial City Beh-ging, Bay-ging, Bai- 
ging and Bei-jing, while most foreigners 
pronounce it Pe-kin or Pi-king. I have 
followed the best obtainable advices in 
using the hyphen between the different 
parts of many proper names. For the rest 
I join the perplexed reader who devoutly 
hopes that the various committees that 
are at work on the Romanization of the 
Chinese language may in time agree 
among themselves and evolve a system 
that a plain, wayfaring man can under- 
stand without provocation to wrath. 


a 
UNUSUAL WORDS 
The Chautauqua reader who is on the 
lookout for a chance to enlarge his vocab- 
ulary will find many opportunities in our 
present month’s readings. Such words 
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as bizarre, abacus, and schroff which oc- 
cur in the Reading Journey are merely a 
suggestion. We often read words and 
think we understand them, when if asked 
to pronounce or define them we should 
hesitate. It is a good thing to keep up the 
habit of consulting the dictionary, and let 
every reader see to it that on the table or 
in some convenient place a pad and pen- 
cil are always at hand so that words may 
be noted down. No studious Chautau- 
quan ought to carry through a year’s 
course of reading without the conscious- 
ness that at least twenty-five new words 
have been added to his equipment for ex- 
pressing his ideas. 
= 
SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 

In addition to the bibliographies given 
in our required books for this month, the 
following books will be found useful. 
Next month we shall publish special ma- 
terial relating to the Greek stage: 


The Attic Theater, A. E. Haigh. 

Homer to Theocritus, Edward Capps. 
Ancient Athens, Ernest A. Gardner. 

Old Greek Life, J. P. Mahaffy. 

The Life of the Ancient Greeks, C. B. Gulick. 
Excursions in Greece, Diehl. 


EDIPUS AND THE SPHINX 


“Edipus the King” one of the greatest of the plays of Sophocles contains the incident 
of the Sphinx, which the Greek artist has embodied in the above vase painting (the original 


is in the Vatican). 


“Edipus his head covered with a petasos, wrapped in a chlamys, is seated upon a 


rock; between his crossed legs is his traveler’s staff. 
the monster speaks, and the inscription, Karrrt, 


column, the Sphinx, with a woman’s head 


has reference to the riddle which she proposed. 


In front of him sits, on an Ionian 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S.C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us K. eep the Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged. 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Openinc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3 

SPECIAL Semmae-< Temanbai, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpecraL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SpectaL SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May«18. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Detssdon 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, 
after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


second Saturday 


a 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH 


Marc 4-II. 


In THe CHautauguan: “Southern. Ports” 
and “The Coast Provinces.” 
Marcu 11-18. 

Required Books: “Ideals in Greek Liter- 
ature,’ Chapter V. “A History of Greek Art,” 
Chapter IV. 


Marcu 18-25. ‘ 
Required Books: “Ideals in Greek Liter- 

ature,’ Chapter VI. “A History of Greek Art,” 

Chapter V. - 

Marcu 25-ApRIL I. 
Required Books: 
ature,” Chapter VII. 

Art,” Chapter VI. 


“Tdeals in Greek Liter- 
“A History of Greek 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


MaRcH 4-II. 

Roll-call: Current events relating to China. 
Paper: The Opium War and British struggles 
for open ports (see “The Middle Kingdom,” 

Vol. II, which contains a full account. Also 
McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times,” 
“Chinese Life in Town and Country,” and 
encyclopedias). 
Reading: Selection from “The Library Shelf” 
on Chinese Gordon or from “The Lusiads.” 
Review of required articles in THe CHAUTAU- 


QUAN. 

Reading: “The Great Bore of Hangchow” (see 
“China the Long Lived Empire;” also pub- 
lished in The Century Magazine, 59: 852), or 
‘from Marco Polo in “The Library Shelf.” 

Report on comparison between the Chinese and 
Greek stage (see article on Chinese Music 
by Krehbiel in Century Magazine for Jan- 
uary, 1891.) 

Reading: “Selection from “Village ‘Life in 
China” on “The Chinese Theater ;” or from 
account of the Tea Industry in “China -the 
Long Lived Empire.” 


Discussion: Missionary Problems i in China (see ~ 


“New Forces in Old China,” 

azine articles). 

Note—See further suggestions upon Chinese 
topics in Travel Club programs. 

Marcu 11-18. 

Game of Greek (Quotations: Twenty or more 
of these should be taken from the selections 
already studied in Chapteis I-V, the choice 
being made by a member appointed for the 
purpose. Each member should be provided 
with pencil and paper and as the leader reads 
the quotation and gives its number he should 
set down against the corresponding number 
on his paper the name of the poet. In the 


and recent mag- 


case of quotations from the Iliad members 
might be required also to note the connec- 
tion in which the quotation appears. Prep- 
aration for this game will insure a pretty in- 
timate acquaintance with: many passages in 
the poems. 

Oral Reports: Items of interest regarding the 
Greek lyric poets or incidents describing the 
occasions which brought forth these lyrics. 
(See “Homer to Theocritus,” Capps, and 
works on Greek Literature by Jebb, Jevons, 
and others.) 

Roll-call: Examples of Greek ornament ob- 
served by members in every day surround- 


ings. 

Review of Chapter IV on Greek Art. 

Definition Match: On words occurring in the 
study of art (see cover of membership book). 

Marcu 18-25. 

Map Review: Showing the active art centers 
of ancient Greece referred to in Chapter V 
of “Greek Art.” (For items of interest re- 
garding them see article on “A Cruise in the 
7Egean,” THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 33:54, April, 
‘or; also, if available, Tozer’s “Islands of 
the A®gean,” and Diehl’s “Excursions in 
Greece.”’) 

Reading: Selection from “Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo” (see THE CHauTAuguan, Vol. 33 :83, 
April, ’or). 

Ravens of. Chapter V, “A History of Greek 

t 

Reading: Selection from “Classic Myths in 
Modern Art” (see page 549 of this magazine. 
It will be interesting first to refer to’ the 
Index in the “Greek Art” under “Apollo” 
and note the various Greek renderings ofthe 
form of the sun god comparing them with 
Rodin’s method of treating the subject). 
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Study of ZEschylus’ Drama of “Prometheus” 
(see suggestions in Ideals in Greek Liter- 
ature, page IOI). 

Comparison of “The Inner Life of Odysseus” 
and “The Inner Life of A2schylus” showing 
what progress had been made in the Greek’s 
religious ideas. (See articles in THe CuHavu- 
TAUQUAN, 32:640 and 33:76, March and 
April, ‘1901. ) 

MARCH 25-APRIL I. 

Roll-call: Exercise on the Greek Alphabet. A 
set of letters of the Greek Alphabet may be 
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pasted on separate cards and put in a box, 
each member as fis name is called draw- 
ing one or two of the letters and naming 
them. 

aor of Chapter VI in “A History of Greek 

rt.’ 

Reading: Selection from Diehl’s “Excursions 
in Greece” or Percy Gardner’s “New Chap- 
ters in Greek History” describing the dis- 
coveries on the Acropolis. 

Study of Sophocles’ “Antigone” 


(see sugges- 
tions in Round Table). 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


Members of the Travel Club are reminded 
that a very large: number of valuable articles 
on China have been published since the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900. References to the “Cumu- 
lative Index” at a public library will enable 
the student to refer to articles on a given sub- 
ject in such magazines as are available. 


First WEEK: 

Roll-cail: Reports on characteristics of Can- 
ton (see “The Middle Kingdom,” “China the 
Long Lived Empire,” Encyclopedias, and 
other references). ; 

Paper: The Opium War and British struggles 
for open ports (see “Chinese Life in Town 
and Country,” Encyclopedias, McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Times.” A full account 
is given in “The Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II). 

Reading: Selection from “China, the Long 
Lived Empire,” Chapter XX VII. 

Oral Reports: Natural History of China (see 
“The Middle Kingdom,” Vol. I, Chapter 


VI). 
Reading: The Chinese Theater, from “Village 
Life in China.” ; 
Discussion: Parallels between Chinese and 
Western superstitions (see “Chinese Charac- 
teristics,” Chapter XXVI. Compare with 
known superstitions in Western countries). 


Seconp WEEK: 

Roll-call: Current events relating to China. 

Paper: “The Affair of the Arrow, ” in 1856 
(see “The Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II, pp. 
634-40; also McCarthy’s “ History of Our 
Own Times”). ; ; 

Reading: Newspapers in China (selections 
from “China in Transformation,” Chapter 
IX, or from “Chinese Life in Town and 
Country,” Chapter X1). : 

Oral Report: Some Aspects of Chinese Ad- 


y 


ministration (see “China in Transformation,” 
Chapter VII). 

Reading: Selection from “The Lusiads” in 
“The Library Shelf.” 

Discussion of Chapter XXVII in “Chinese 
Characteristics” on “What China Needs.” 

Tuirp WEEK: 

Map Review: The Southern provinces of China 
and their characteristics (see “The Middle 
Kingdom”). 

Roll Call: Wedding Customs in China (see 
“Village Life in China”). 

Reading: The Great Bore of Hang Chow (see 
“China the Long Lived Empire,” also Cen- 
tury Magasine, 59:852). 

Oral Reports: Features of: American inter- 
course with China (see “New Forces in 
Old China,” Chapter XIII, and recent maga- 
zine articles). 

Reading: Selection from Krehbiel’s article on 
Chinese Music (see The Century Magazine, 
January, 1891). 

FourtH WEEK: 

Roll-call: Brief reports on famous pioneer mis- 
sionaries in China. (On page 224 of “New 
Forces in Old China” will be found a 
bibliography on this subject.) 

Paper: The work of Samuel Robbins in train- 
ing the young men of China. (See “ 
Maker of the New Orient,” W. E. Griffis.) 

Reading: Selections illustrating missionary ex- 
periences in China. 

Oral Reports: What should be the relation of 
missionaries to their home governments? 
(See “New Forces in Old China” and. re- 
cent magazine articles.) 

Discussion: Problems which beset mission 
work in China (see all available books). 


= 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READING 


1. Szechuan is in area about the size of 
France. 2. Sha-Shih on the Yangtse is called 
the Manchester of China because the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth is its chief-industry. 3. 
The “Ever-Victorious Army” was an Anglo- 
Chinese force under the command of General 
Gordon, in the T aiping Rebellion. 4. One 
versed in the study of Chinese language, litera- 
ture, characteristics, etc., is called a “Sino- 


logue.” 5. A religion founded by Laotze, con- 
temporary of Confucius. Originally a religion 
indicating the “way” of life which a man 
should follow. It degenerated into a mass of 
superstitions though modified by Buddhism 
and Confucianism. 6. A sect of Christians 
named after Nestorius, a patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. A remnant of the sect survives in 
Persia and Turkey. 7. Cathay was the name 
given to Northern China by Marco Palo. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


Pendragon glanced over a large and wide- 
awake looking body of delegates. “You con- 
vey the impression,” he said, with a laugh, 
“of having got your ‘second wind’ after the in- 
terruptions of the holidays and I think you will 
find the subjects of the last half of the year 
although they may seem more remote, quite as 
interesting as those of the first part.” “Your 
remark reminds me,” said a New York mem- 
ber, “of a newspaper report of a club meeting 
which I read a few days ago. The club had 
been studying German and evidently had been 
reduced to a select few while the medieval and 
renaissance aspects of the country were under 
consideration. The newspaper comment was, 
‘Now that the study treats of modern events, 
the club members are taking a more active in- 
terest in the work.’ I should like to say for 
my own part that while, of course, I am in- 
terested in modern events, I find that getting a 
background such as our course gives makes 
them infinitely more significant.” 


4 


“There is still another point that has im- 
pressed me,” remarked a Chicago lawyer; “you 
will notice in Chapter VI of our ‘Greek Art’ 
what the author says about the charm of im- 
mature art. I had never thought of it before 
but I’ve walked through the Art Museum in 
our city with an absolutely new point of view, 
and moreover I find myself applying it to 
other things. Among all the ugly buildings of 
our city of the older period here and there I 
notice one or two where the architect was 
evidently trying for something better, a build- 
ing showing refinement and an attempt at 
grace and simplicity. The result isn’t striking 
to the ordinary observer but far more restful 
than many of the gaudy, tawdry things that 
thrust themselves upon our view. Now that 
to me has become one of the peculiar charms 
of the study of the past. We see the honest 
work in literature or art or life that comes 
just before the golden age and we understand 
what the worker was working toward better 
than he could. I’m afraid I’ve not made my- 
self clear but you all ponder that sixth chapter 
well and see what you get out of it.” 

Pendragon opened a letter saying as he did 
so, “Here is a bit of Chautauqua news which 
I am sure will appeal to your sympathies. Up 
in the Kentucky mountains there is a social 
settlement forty-five ‘miles from the railroad 
called ‘The Log Cabin Social Settlement.’ One 
of the members of this little household, Miss 
Katherine Pettit of Lexington. Kentucky, 


writes: “Three years ago one of our teachers 
gathered up some copies of the Chautauqua 
Vesper Service that had been left in the seats 
at the Lexington Assembly, and brought them 
to our school in the mountains. Since then 
they have been used every single Sunday night 
in the Vesper Service in our Settlement. It 
is true that they were much worn and torn but 
we kept cleaning and mending them. We had 
just got them fixed up and in good order when 
they were burned the night of November roth 
with all the rest of our worldly possessions. 
Our family of thirty-four barely escaped with 
their lives. But what I want to tell 
you is that we miss our Chautauqua Vesper 
Service more than anything. We want more 
copies of them, but we have not any money to 
buy any with for the little we have must go for 
bare necessities.’ You may be sure that her 
modest request for a hundred vesper services 
has met with a quick response and interested 
to know that one of our readers has begged the 
privilege’ of sending THe CHAuUTAUQUAN. I 
have read the letter because it is a revelation 
of. the way in which Chautauqua finds its way 
into all sorts of remote spots, and also be- 
cause some of you may have books or old il- 
lustrated magazines which would be a perfect 
boon to the little community. This is an op- 
portunity for the Chautauqua altruistic spirit 


to show itself.” 
og 


“Last month,” he continued as he laid a list 
of circles on the table, “we had reports from 
our graduate circles. Today we are to hear 
from the undergraduates. I’ve noted some 
circles on my list here, but I hope you will all 
feel free to make spontaneous reports, where 
you have anything that bears on the discus- 
sion or suggests a good plan of work. The 
new Class of 1909 ought, I think, to be repre- 
sented first and I will announce in their behalf 
a circle which is I think unique in C. L..S. C. 
history. It is a circle at the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A. composed of twenty-five Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries. They are a pretty busy set of men and 
accustomed to deal with affairs so we may sup- 
pose that their meetings, of which we hope to 
hear more later, are models of high thinking 
and pointed discussion. They evidently are 
treating the circle as a sort of training school 
and so have secured Rev. George M. Brown 
of Brooklyn, well known to our Chautauqua 
Assembly workers, to initiate them. What this 
circle may signify in the future to the young 
men of Brooklyn, remains to be seen. I must 
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mention also in this connection a flourishing 
young circle in Brooklyn recently organized 
through the efforts of the Long Island S. H. G. 
It is known as the ‘Prospect Park Circle.’ 
They presented the tragedy of Medea in dia- 
logue form most effectively and are utilizing 
many different methods of study. : The Filat- 
bush News publishes full reports and the 
Carnegie libraries post notices of its meetings. 
A good point for other Circles to note.” 


= 


“May we mention our existence?” said a 
modest voice. The ripple of laughter which 
went over the Round Table indicated a respon- 
sive audience and the speaker continued. “This 
is our first appearance at the Round Table for 
I represent a new circle at Howard, Kansas. 
We have six regularly enrolled members and 
three ‘local members’ who have not paid the 


fee for membership at headquarters but are- 


doing the reading. We are new and inex- 
perienced but knowing that every other circle 
has had to travel the same road, our courage 
is good and we expect to report more members 
and increasing interest.” “A good example of 
‘On and fear not’,” commented Pendragon. 
“We shall certainly expect to hear from you 
again. Now let us have a report from the 
Eaton Circle, Des Moines, Iowa. They are 
doing some good work.” The President of the 
circle, Mrs. Friedburg, showed with what in- 
terest the study of Italy was being conducted 
and added, “we are enlarging our own point of 
view and also our sphere of influence by ar- 
ranging for a course of public lectures. The 
first was given by Signor Gilamini on ‘My Im- 
pressions of America.’ You see we are trying 
to enter into the spirit of Italy as completely 
as possible. Other lectures are to be given 
during the year and on New Years Day we are 
inviting all the other Chautauquans of the city 
to our afternoon reception.” 


“IT should like to tell you,” said the delegate 
of the Gunsaulus Circle of Kansas City, “how 
much our year book has helped the work of 
the circle and I believe it is a practical scheme 
for every Circle. Here is a copy,” she con- 
tinued, as she held up a daintily printed hand- 
book. “We started the plan last year and it 
seems to have given a new impetus to the work. 
No one has failed to present a paper at the 
time required. Our Art lectures so far have 
been given on a special day set apart for the 
purpose, illustrated by the Perry pictures. Greek 
and Roman literature were handled by special- 
ists and were a real treat. Our members make 
a great point of looking up supplementary ma- 
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terial, reading also the required books with 
care. Some of these reports are given as 
papers and others as informal talks. We have 
a five minute discussion after each topic and 
every one takes part. ‘We made our program 
pretty heavy and so have had to call :extra 
meetings to enable us to treat the art and 
literature properly. But we all ‘are very en- 
thusiastic and feel that our circle is the great- 
est blessing in our daily lives. We are to have 
a costume meeting in the near future which 
will give us a chance to clear up our ideas a 
little on the dress of the different countries 
which we are studying.” 

“The question of year books,” said Pendrag- 
on, “is one worth considering. There are some 
dangers to be avoided but the great advantage 
is undoubtedly that of having a survey of the 
year’s work constantly at hand. The Chau- 
tauqua Office sent out a tentative program for 
the year’s work last spring with the idea of 
helping circles in preparing their year books, 
but it is not possible to print in advance full de- 
tails of the course. Many circles may not 
feel that they can afford to print an elaborate 
book but some simple form of announcement 
of dates and places of meeting, leaders in 
charge, and general topics might be prepared, 
which would be convenient for reference.” 


= 


*“T-anr sure you will all agree with me,” he 
continued, “that this little white covered year 
book -of the Canandaigua, New York, Circle 
has some peculiar claims upon our interest for 
it marks the 2oth year of the Circle’s work. 
But I must let you hear from its Secretary.” 

“So many of the Circles took an interest in 
the Historical Man and Woman whom we in- 
vented a few years ago,” said the delegate, “that 
we have felt especially at home at the Round 
Table and it has been a great pleasure to us 
also to gather ideas from the reports of others. 
We are quite proud of our circle and con- 
sider ourselves favored in having had one in- 
defatigable president for these twenty years; 
for you see we are already well into our 
twentieth. We showed a little of our apprecia- 
tion by presenting him with Miss Hartshorne’s 
two beautiful volumes on Japan. There is 
another feature of our Circle that I think is 
worth mentioning. We have taken the regular 
undergraduate course throughout these 
twenty years for we have always had some new 
members that we wanted to ‘see throygh’ the 
course and the subjects are presented every 
four years from such fresh points of view that 
we have found our previous knowledge was 
just sufficient to give us a new appreciation 
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of them and we feel that it has added an ele- 
ment of thoroughness to our reading which 
has been most valuable. Two of the charter 
members of our circle are still with us. Of the 
others, two are in Paris, one in Cologne, one 
in Berlin and two in the Isle of Pines. You 
see how cosmopolitan our interests are and be- 
sides these we are represented in a dozen towns 
in our own state and in nine other states as 
well. We keep in touch with many of these 
former members. This year we have fourteen 
enrolled for the full course and nearly as many 
more ‘local’ members. Really as we look back 
over the twenty years and see how steadily the 
Chautauqua fire has been kept burning and how 
it has’ brightened fully a hundred lives, we re- 
alize what the Chautauqua Movement means 
to us all.” 

“Perhaps you'll be interested to know,” said 
a member from Newburg, New York, “that our 
Trinity Circle from which you have not heard 
recently is again active. We are doing good 
hard work also letting our light shine for the 
community. Early in December we varied our 
program with a talk on China by Mrs. Baldwin 
who had been twenty years in that country. 


We are to have several fine illustrated lectures 
on Greek art by Mr. Scott of our Newburgh 
Academy and these lectures are all free to the 
community. The money is raised through 
members of the Circle and their friends and in 
the spring we give one pay entertainment to in- 
sure our coming out even on our year’s ex- 
penses. Most of the lectures bear directly on 
the work and add much to its value.” 


‘= 


“Apropos of illustrated lectures,” said Pen- 
dragon, “I see that the South Orange, New 
Jersey, Circle has been making special studies 
of Rome and Pompeii in this way. Let me: re- 
mind the circles which are near large cities that 
it is quite possible to rent slides on many of 
the subjects which we are studying and by 
these lectures, if given free, you help to educate 
the community, and if you choose to charge a 
fee you can often realize a sum sufficient to 
secure some good reference books.” 

Wichita, Kansas, was the next to report in 
the person of a delegate from the Alma Circle. 
“If you could see our weekly newspapers,” 
she said, “you would realize how much Italy 
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and the Orient are being discussed in our town 
at present. We havé a-large number of: cir- 


cles and. our programs are carefully planned. - 


We invited the Epworth Circle to meet with us 
not long ago to hear a talk by a native of 
Japan on ‘The American People as seen by the 
Japanese.’ It was quite illuminating I can as- 
sure you.” “I might mention in this connec- 
tion,” said a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber, “our three cornered debate on ‘Resolved: 

That India, China, arid Japan is the Greatest 
Country. You might have imagined that the 
member who had Japan possessed a distinct ad- 
vantage; but you should have heard India and 
China!” “I don’t know anything that has im- 
pressed me more’‘in our Oriental studies,” said 
a Colorado member, “than the way in which 
the Orient—especially the Chinaman, regards 
us. It tends to destroy a little of our West- 
ern self-sufficiency, to see what good arguments 
the Chinaman can make to prove that we are 


uncivilized !” 
— 

“Before we close I want to hear from a 
different type of circle from any that have thus 
far reported. Our delegate is from Corning, 
California.” 

“We can hardly call ours a neighborhood 
circle, I fancy,” said the speaker, “for I live 
two miles out in the country. In fact we 
hardly: seem to be a circle at all. We have no 
organization but there are four of us with one 
afternoon in the week from three to four- 
thirty that we can spare for Chautauqua. Two 
of our members are soon to move to Napa, 
California, and we shall be only a ‘straight 
line’ but we intend to meet just the same. Our 
methods have no special originality. We talk 
things over, using the review questions. Look 
up as many side lights as we can, study pronun- 
ciation of words and of course we've had 
the 100 pictures recommended for Mr. Lavell’s 
book and have studied them with great pleas- 
ure. We have been greatly benefited and only 
wish that we might add to our little company 
a few more who would like to study in this 


way.” 
4 

“Here is a letter,” said Pendragon, “from a 
‘shut in’ living in Ohio, who says she has 
much time for reading, and seeing that the 
circles occasionally have banquets at their social 
festivities calls attention to the possibilities of 
a menu made up from that given by Dr. Brown 
in his “New Forces in Old China.” I am sure 
we all appreciate this contribution from our 
absent member and I will read the menu which 
those of you who do not have the book, may 
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copy into your note books. You will agree 
with Dr. Brown that it presents some difficul- 
ties to a Western digestion but. you can per- 
haps select the. more practicable parts of it for 
your first Chinese feast: 

1. Small cakes (five kinds), sliced “pears, 
candied peanuts, raw watér- -chestnuts, cooked 
water-chestnuts, hard-boiled -ducks’ eggs (cuit 
into small pieces), candied walnuts, honied 
walnuts, shredded chicken, apricots seeds, sliced 
pickled plums, sliced dried smoked: bam (cut 
into tiny pieces), shredded sea moss,,’ water- 
melon seeds, shrimps, bamboo sprouts, jellied 
haws. All the above dishes were srr Then 
followed hot: 

2. Shrimps served in the shell with vmegar, 
sea-slugs with shredded chicken; bits of stewed 
pork and shredded dough—the pork, and sea- 
slugs being cooked and served ‘itt fragrant 
oil. 

3. Bamboo sprouts, stewed chicken. kidneys. 

4. Spring chicken cooked crisp ‘in oil. 

_ 5. Stewed sea-slugs with ginger root and 
bean curd, stewed fungus with reed roots and 
ginger tops (all hot). 

6. Tarts with candied jelly, sugar dumpling 
with dates. 

7. Hot pudding made of “the eight précious 
vegetables,” consisting of dates, watermelon 
seeds, chopped walnuts, chopped chestnuts, pre- 
served oranges, lotus seeds, and two kinds of 
rice, all mixed and served in syrup—a delicious 
dish. 

8. Shelled shrimps with roots of reed and 
bits of hard-boiled eggs, all in one bow! with 
fragrant oil, biscuits coated with sweet seeds. 

9. Glutinous rice in little layers with brown 
sugar between minced pork dumplings, steamed 
Biscuits. 

10. Omelette with sea-slugs and bamboo 
sprouts, all in oil, bits of chicken stewed in oil, 


_ pork with small dumplings of flour and starch. 


11. Stewed pigs’ kidneys, shrimps stewed 
in oil, date pie. 

12. Vermicelli and egg soup. 

13. Stewed pork balls, reed roots, bits of 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs, all in oil. 

14. Birds’-nest soup. 

The appetite being pretty well sated by this 
time, the following delicacies were served: to 
taper off with: 

15. Chicken boiled in oil, pork swimming 
in a great bowl of its own fat, stewed fish 
stomachs, egg soup. 

16. Steamed biscuit. 

Tea, without cream or sugar, was served 
from the beginning and throughout the feast. 
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Conducted by E. G. Routzahn 


Industrial Conditions 

The past year has been marked by two 
very opposite developments. On the one 
hand has been an increase in organized 
opposition to organized labor; many evi- 
dences of bitter hostility between labor 
and capital; a general and very obvious 
reaction from the public sentiment which 
favored unionism and the interests repre- 
sented by unions. 

On the other hand the year has further 
revealed the sanity of influential labor 
leaders; it has brought increase of 
strength and opportunity to such widely 
differing organizations as the National 
Civic Federation and the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, both of which stand for 
fair-minded consideration of the labor 
situation; has seen the development of 
wise industrial effort by the women’s 
clubs ; has seen the practical and effective 
unification of the forces. opposing child 
labor ; has been made notable by the steps 
taken in Chicago to enlist church leaders 
in the study of industrial problems, con- 
temporaneous with the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church and Labor Depart- 
ment; and to crown the year’s record, 
President Roosevelt’s series of recommen- 
dations, particularly that relating to an 
investigation of women in _ industry. 
Every thoughtful worker, every public 
spirited citizen may rejoice over the net 
gain of the year. 

The year just past has placed emphasis 
on two opposing theories: first, that the 


interests of labor and capital are identical 
and that only through the acceptance of 
this idea will the antagonistic interests be 
harmonized. In keen contrast is the view - 
that with society as at present constituted 
the interests can not be mutual and fur- 
thermore that the fullest and most efficient 
organization of the opposing forces of 
employers and employees will be the best 
preparation for a manly, above board con- 
test in which hard blows fairly delivered 
and bravely met shall lead to mutual re- 
spect, business-like bargaining, and ulti- 
mate understanding as to a common 
working basis. Those who accept this 
view find elements of hope even in the 
seeming disasters of the year. 

Whatever the theory its realization 
rests largely upon the possession of facts 
and a sane interpretaton of the facts. It 
is significant that the laymen most inti- 
mately familiar with existing conditions 
are united in their insistent pleas for un- 
prejudiced, non-partisan investigation and 
study, 

The individual, the club, the com- 
munity, the government may participate 
in the study of conditions. One essay-st, 
in preparation for the recent meeting of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
collaborated with the City Homes Asso- 
ciation in a housing investigation which 
not only gave live, fresh material for the 
convention paper, but also produced a 
definite contribrtion towards the general 
horsing investigation of Chicago. A 





The topics covered in this department of THe CHAUTAUQUAN include the following: 


“Civics,” 


tember; “Education,” October; “Household Economics and Pure Food,” No- 


vember; “Civil Service,” December; “Legislation,” January; “Industrial and Child Labor,” 
_ebruary; “Forestry and Tree Planting,” March; “Art,” April; “Library Extension,” May. . 
These topics correspond to the plan for committee organization recommended by the presi- 


dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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graduate student of the University of 
Chicago will be given credit for another 
‘housing investigation which will likewise 
add to the City Homes Association study 
and in addition will provide one of the 
settlements with a systematic survey of 
its immediate neighborhood. 

Not everyone may undertake such im- 
portant studies, but all may follow the 
suggestion of Miss Mary E. McDowell: 
“Know some self-conscious working 
women and men.” That is, those who 
recognize that existing conditions are not 
permanently inevitable and have some con- 
sciousness of a larger life for those who 
work. “Know some real conditions. Get 
some real connections with labor union 
men- and women. Join the Consumer’s 
League or the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, or help at a settlement. Get a 
real experience with real workers on a 
basis of equality.” 

A note to a local labor union official will 
almost surely secure an invitation to some 
gathering of working people. 

Frankness of manner, the outgrowth of 
a genuine sincerity, will ensure confidence 
and open the way for further lines of con- 
tact. To go as a fraternal delegate offi- 
cially appointed by club, church, com- 
mittee or school will secure a cordial re- 
ception if simplicity of purpose is evident. 
The Presbyterian leaflets on fraternal 
delegates are suggestive to individual 
students as well as official representatives. 

Another line of approach is to write the 
national organizations stating your desire 
to leatn actual conditions and to meet 
those who are living out the problems as 
well as those seeking to help in solving 
the problems. 

Such letters will doubtless bring intro- 
ductions to men and women in your own 
and nearby cities. 


_Emphasis may here be given to the 
statement that in every community where 
ong: person works for another there will 
be found a “problem.” 
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Then there is the this side of the 
shield. Questions of time and of hours 
place many limitations, but within prac- 
tical bounds great gain will come to the 
working man and to the “cause” of the 
worker if he can but enter into the ac- 
tivities of the community as a citizen— 
but not as a worker except as such particu- 
lar representation should be definitely de- 
sirable. He may register, vote or hold 
office. He may join with the parent’s 
association. He may become active in the 
neighborhood improvement association. 
Both the church and the “cause of labor” 
may benefit by his church loyalty. In do- 
ing all this he becomes the better citizen 
and the better man and we may surely 
believe that church and neighborhood as- 
sociates will discover new interests in the 
man himself. 

2 
Women in Industry 


A text for this topic is provided by 
President Roosevelt’s declaration: 


“The Department of Commerce and Labor 
should also make a thorough investigation of 
the conditions of women in industry. Over 
five million American women are now engaged 
in gainful occupations; yet there is an almost 
complete dearth of data upon which to base 
any trustworthy conclusions as regards a 
subject as important as it is vast and compli- 
cated. There is need of full knowledge on 
which to base action looking toward State and 
municipal legislation for the protection of 
working women. The introduction. cf women 
into industry is working change and disturb- 
ance in the domestic and social life of the 
Nation. The decrease in marriage, and 
especially in the birth rate, has been coincident 
with it. We must face accomplished facts, and 
the adjustment to factory conditions must be 
made; but surely it can be made with less fric- 
tion and less harmful effects on family life 
than is now the case. This whole matter in 
reality forms one of the greatest sociological 
phenomena of our time; it is a social question 
of the first importance, of far greater impor- 
tance than any merely political or economic 
question can be; and to solve it we need ample 
data, gathered in a sane and scientific spirit in 
the eourse of an exhaustive investigation.” 


Child Labor 


President Roosevelt says: 


“T renew the recommendation I made in my 
last annual Message for an investigation by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor of general 
labor conditions, especial attention to be paid 
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to the conditions of child labor and child-labor 
legislation in the several States. Such an inves- 
tigation should take into account the -various 
problems with which the question of child labor 
is connected. It is true that these problems can 
be actually met-in most cases by the States 
themselves, but it would be well for the Nation 
to endeavor to secure the public comprehensive 
information as to the conditions of the labor 
of children in the different states, so as to spur 
up those that are behindhand, and to secure 
approximately uniform legislation of a high 
character among the several States. In such a 
Republic as ours the one thing that we cannot 
afford to neglect is the problem of turning out 
decent citizens. The future of the Nation de- 
pends upon the citizenship of the generations to 
come; the children of today are those who to- 
morrow will shape the destiny of our land, and 
we can not afford to neglect them. The legis- 
lature of Colorado has recommended that the 
National Government provide some general 
measure for the protection from abuse of child- 
ren and dumb animals throughout the United 
States. I lay the matter before you for what 
I trust will be your favorable consideration.” 


eo 


“It has been pointed out with great force by 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch that the word child-labor 
consists of parts which should not -be joined 
together; that work of the character suitably 
designated as labor is foreign to the whole 
nature of the child and is to be regarded as 
in itself an evil. Even greater then is the con- 
tradiction within the term “An Ideal Child- 
Labor Law,” unless indeed it were used to de- 
scribe a sweeping prohibition of all labor for 
all children."—Mrs. Florence Kelley, in the 
Annals of the American Academy. 


o 


More important than the enactment of 
an “ideal” law 


“Ts the maintenance in the community of a 
persistent, lively interest in the enforcement 
of the child-labor statutes. Without such in- 
terest, judges do not enforce penalties against 
offending parents and employers; inspectors 
become discouraged and demoralized; or faith- 
ful officers are removed because they have no 
organized backing while some group of power- 
ful industries clamors that the law is injuring 
its interest. Well-meaning employers grow 
careless, infractions become the rule, and 
workingmen form the habit of thinking that 
laws inimical to their interest are enforced, 
while those framed in their interest are broken 
with impunity. 


“Upon parents there presses incessant poverty, 
urging them to seek opportunities for wage- 
earning even for the youngest children; and 
upon the employers presses incessant compe- 
tition, urging them to reduce the pay-roll by 
all means fair or foul. No law enforces itself; 
and no officials can enforce.a law which de- 
pends upon them alone. It is only when they 
are consciously the agents of the will of the 
people that they can make the law really pro- 
tect the children effectively.” 
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The suggested investigation may well 


include the following items concerning the 
child-labor laws : 


- How old must a boy be before he can enter 
the messenger service? 

How late in the evening may a messenger 
boy under the age of sixteen years carry a 
message. without breaking the law? 

May children work before they can read and 
write English? 

Are all school children sure of their vaca- 
tion as a time for recreation and play? ’ 

Or do some of them go to work when our 
children are resting after the effort of the 
school year? 

Are seats provided for the cash children in 
the stores? Do the children use them? 

Are newsboys required to attend school to 
the age of fourteen years? 

Do newsboys under the age of fourteen years 
wear badges when selling papers? 

When children have the misfortune to lose 
their father, does the community assure. them 
an oppertunity for education? 

Are the orphan children expressly permitted 
to go to work earlier than other children, thus 
adding the loss of school life to the loss of the 
father? 


Get. ready for next Christmas by read- 
ing Mrs Kelley’s “Burdens of Christmas 
to Working Children.” Appoint a com- 
mittee now to enlist aid of workers in 
preparation for the next season. 


a 
The Housing Problem. . 


Factors even more vital than comfort 
and health are concerned in the right 
solution of the housing problem. Prac- 
tically every community must ‘meet the 
problem. Cleveland discovered recently 
the existence of acute conditions. Other 
cities and towns remain unconscious of 
situations differing only in degree. ‘Care- 
fully conducted housing investigations 
will provide an array of data bearing upon 
many related problems of the comminity. 

E. W. Dinwiddie, secretary Tenement 
House Committee, New York, has stip- 
plied the following : 

“As to the methods of work for better ‘hous- 
ing on the part of clubs and individials,; I 
would suggest becoming familiar with, housing 
laws; and all means for housing reform, re- 
porting to the proper city officials: cases of 
violation of law, investigating bad conditions 


not covered by existing laws and not remedied 
by private efforts for the elimination’ of ‘bad 
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housing conditions, supporting movements for 
bett:r legislation, encouraging private action 
for tenement house reform by the purchase and 
management of tenement properties. 

“In Chicago a fight is in progress for better 
sanitation. Especial emphasis is laid on more 
healthful drain pipes. A new investigation of 
housing conditions by private organizations is 
in progress, none having been made since the 
passage of the recent tenement house ordi- 
nances in the city, which it was hoped would 
bring great improvements. 

“In Philadelphia the Octavia Hill Associa- 
tion is planning the introduction of a new tene- 
ment house law, and is also working for better 
city sanitary ordinances. 

“The New York Tenement House Com- 
mittee has been able to strengthen the adminis- 
tration of the Tenement House Department, 
and was successful in opposing three danger- 
ous bills in the last legislature. 

* “The new Tenement House Commission in 
New Jersey has become fairly established and 
has withstood strong opposition on the part of 
speculators, builders and owners. 

“A tenement house law regulating the con- 
struction of new buildings has been passed in 
Connecticut, which will prevent the erection of 
the worst types of houses. in the future. 

“In Washington the Associated Charities 
have made an investigation of the slum con- 
ditions in the alleys of the city. Thus far at- 
tempts to secure the legislation desired have 
been unsuccessful, but a new effort will be 
made at the next session of Congress.” 


The National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men is devoting considerable attention to 
housing matters. 


oOo 
Improvement of Factory Sur- 
roundings 


“Welfare work involves special con- 
sideration for physical comfort wherever 
labor is performed; opportunities for 
recreation ; educational advantages; and 
the providing of sanitary homes; its ap- 
plication to be measured by the exigencies 
of the case. The first essentials to the 
welfare of the employee are steady work, 
an equitable wage, and reasonable hours 
of labor.”—Report of Conference on Wei- 
fare Work. 

oO 

That “it pays” to provide better work- 
ing conditions is the basis upon which 
many employers are doing the so-called 
“welfare. work.” . Another considerable 
group largely limit themselves to provid- 
ing. for all, sufficient light, air, sanitation, 
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comfort, and convenience, They may in 
addition provide the simple means for 
various codperative enterprises, for the 
organization of clubs conducted by the 
employees. To such men the claims ‘of 
simple justice are sufficient to warrant, 
for example, the provision of lunch rooms 
for the working people. The Sears, Roe- 
buck Company is preparing a really at- 
tractive dining room which will have 
space for every woman or man who stays 
on the premises at noon. This firm: grants 
that every man is entitled to a decent place 
in which to eat. Since the firm takes the 
worker away from his horne, and the 
neighborhood makes no adequate provi- 
sion then the employer is in duty bound 
to make such arrangements. Something 
akin to this principle will apply in other 
directions. The discussion in conference 
on Welfare Work as conducted by the in- 
dustrial department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association suggests some fun- 
damental principles. 

A “square deal” in wages and hours, 
proper care for the decencies of life, then 
the development of codperative features 
which shall largely if not wholly be in the 
hands of employees—-these are the foun- 
dation of betterment or welfare work. 

Many admirable examples of welfare 
work are to be found in the most unlikely 
locations. 

eo 


The Consumers’ League 


“Persons who disapprove of the “sweating 
system” express their disapproval by buying 
goods made under clean and wholesome con- 
ditions, as shown by the presence of the Con- 
sumers’ League Label. 

Goods bearing the label of the Consumers’ 
League are made in factories in which— 

The state factory law is obeyed; 

All goods are made on the premises; 

Overtime is not worked; 

Children under sixteen years of age are not 
employed. 

This guaranty is based upon the following 
procedure: Before the use of the label is 
awarded to the manufacturer, his factory is 
visited by an agent of the League. who also 
asks both the Board of Health and the State 
Factory Inspector for a report on the: estab- 
lishment. ‘When this is satisfactory, the manu- 
facturer signs a penalty contract embodying the 
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four points guaranteed. After the use of the 
label is awarded, the factory is visited from 
time to time by ‘the agent of the league, and 
the local committee of the league reports upon 
it to the National Secretary. 


The League asks every consumer to 


buy only such stitched undergarments as 


bear the label ; that you become a member 
of the League, your state league or the 
national; and that you will observe the 
following : 

Don’t shop after five o’clock or on Saturday 
afternoons. . 

Don’t leave your Christmas shopping until 
the week before Christmas. ‘ 

Don’t receive packages delivered after six 
o'clock. 

Don’t give your addréss carelessly to sales- 
people. ; 

Don’t neglect to ask for underwear bearing 
the Consumers’ League Label. 


PA 


The Church and Workingmen 


“Appreciating the increasing importance of 
the industrial problem, and realizing that the 
labor question is fundamentally a moral and a 
religious question, and that it will never be 
settled upon any other basis, we recommend 
that the Presbyterian Home Mission Commit- 
tees appoint sub-committees for the purpose of 
making a syste: ‘tic study of the entire prob- 
lem in their res tive localities.” 


This resol:uon was adopted by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly and made 
possible the inauguration of a group of 
“experiment stations” in connection with 
representative churches where progressive 
pioneer work is being done. To the 
one who believes that the most intimate 
and fundamental relations must link the 
church with the solution of labor ques- 
tions the program already outlined by this 
department of the Presbyterian Church 
points the way to an extension of the idea 
through all the denominations. For years 
the C. A. I. L., or “Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of 


Labor,” a volunteer organization of 
Episcopalians, has been doing a good 


work and more recently the Congrega- 
tionalists have had a “labor committee.” 
The Presbyterians may claim the happy 
privilege of first establishing an official 
department with a headquarters, an em- 
ployed officer, and official use of the 
machinery of the church. Baptists and 
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Methodists are interested and doubtless 
other denominations will take up this 
important activity. 
2 
Civic Progress Programs 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND CHILD LABOR 
, I ; 
Paper: Significance of the Consumers’ League: 
and Its Platform. 
Report: By a Committee on the Employment 
_ of Child Labor in This City and State. 
Book Review: Democracy and Social Ethics, 


Jane Addams; The Social Unrest, John 
Graham Brooks. 
Paper: Women in Industry. 
Application: What Is to Be done? By the 
Club? By the Club Members? 
II 
Paper: Proper Housing for the Families of 


Workingmen. 

Report: By a Committee on Securing a Better 
Understanding Between Employers and Em- 
ployees. 

Paper: The Improvement of Factory Sur- 
roundings. 

Brief Paper or Symposium: Organizations, 
Periodicals, and Other Sources of Informa- 
tion. 

III 


Roll-call: What direct, personal observation 
have you made regarding some industrial 
condition ? 

Definitions: Select words from the Partial 
Bibliography, many of which are little under- 
stood by the average citizen. Assign one 
word to every member at a meeting in ad- 
vance. 

Correlation: Point out concisely some relations 
of industrial problems to education, legisla- 
tion, and other Civic Progress topics. ; 

Visits: Individuals and committees may plan 
visits to stores to inspect articles approved 
by the Consumers’ League ; to sweat shop dis- 
tricts under escort of a factory or sanitary 
inspector; to public offices dealing with in- 
dustrial conditions; to shops and_ factories, 
etc. All visits should be planned most care- 
fully in advance so that no offense may be 
given, and that the particular information 
sought for shall be understood in advance. 
The visits should be for students, not the 
merely curious. 

Question Box: For queries submitted at a 
previous meeting. Some of these may be 
— so that all members may look over 
them 


4 
Partial Bibliography 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND CHILD LABOR 
GENERAL REFERENCES 


This reading list is chiefly notable for its limi- 
tations. Only a few topics and but a limited 
number of references are mentioned. The aim 
has been to give a few references and then to 
point the way to further resources available 
to those who are genuinely interested. 
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See American Federation of Labor, Arbitra- 
tion, Child Labor, Church and the Working- 
men, Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interest of Labor, Eight-hour Movement, 
Factory System, Labor Checks, Labor Church, 
Labor Colonies, Labor Day, Labor Exchange, 
Labor Legislation, Industrial Education, 
Knights of Labor, Labor, Labor Bureaus, 
Leclaire, New Trade Unionism, Short-hour 
Movement, Strikes, Sweating, Trade-Unions, 
Tenements, Tailoring Trades, Unemplo — 
Wages, Wages of Sancttntandanea, Iking 
Delegate, Webb, Woman’s Wages, Woman’s 
Work and Wages, Women’s Clubs, Working 
Men’s Club, Working Women’s Club, etc., in 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform. 

See above and Industrial History, Labor 
and the Laboring Classes, Labor Laws, etc., in 
Readers’ Guide, Cumulative Book Index, etc. 

See many of above in Year Book of Legisla- 
tion (annual) 

See publications of organizations and insti- 
tutions interested in the general topic or sub- 
topics. Much of the best material is to be ob- 
tained in this form. 

Social Progress, Josiah Strong (annual). 

Reformers’ Year Book (English—annual). 

Abstract of the 12th Census. 

Statistical Atlas of the United States 12th 
Census. 

Case of the Factory Acts, Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Shorter Working Day, H. de B. Gibbins. 

Labor Problems, T. S. Adams and H. L. 
Sumner. 

Hull House Maps and Papers. 

Social Spirit in America, C. R. Hender- 
son. 

Eight Hour Day, S. Webb and H. Cox. 

Eight Hour Question, J. M. Robertson. 

The Labor Question in the Anthracite Coal 
Industry, Frank J. Warne (Outlook, Dec. 16, 
705; 81 :922-026). 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 

Next Steps, and.A Final Question, in Social 
Unre-t, J. G. Brooks. 

Year Book of Legislation. 

Factory People and Their Employers, E. L. 
Shuey. 

Labor and Capital, M. A. Hanna. 

Chicago Teamsters’ Strike: A Study in In- 
dustrial Democracy, Journal of Political 
Economy. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 4 

Walking Delegate, L. Scott. 

CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMEN 


Final Test of Christianity, C. D. Williams, 
McClure’s Dec., 1905. 26 :223-228. 

Democracv and Social Ethics, Jane Addams. 

Working With People, C. S. Smith. 

The following are suggested by Charles 
Stelzle, Presbyterian Department of Church 
and Labor: 

Social Unrest, by Tohn Graham Brooks; 
Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question, by 
Carroll D. Wright; Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question. by Francis L. Peabody; Christianity 
and Social Problems, by Lyman Abbott: Or- 
ganized Labor. by John Mitchell; The Work- 
ingman and Social Problems. by Charles 
Stelzle: Organized Labor and Capital. being a 
series of four lectures by Washington Gladden, 
Talcott Williams, Dean Hodges, and Francis S. 
Peabody. 
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The Church and the Working Classes, in 
Religion and History in Modern Life, A. M. 
Fairburn. 

See Christianity and Social asta in Social 
Progress. 

IMPROVEMENT OF FACTORY SURROUNDINGS 

ka ol es Welfare Institutions in 
New York, G. A. Stevens and L. W. Hatch. 

sol ‘on Welfare Work, National Civic 
Federation. 

Factory People and Their Employers, E. L. 
Shuey. 

Industrial Betterment in Cleveland, Industrial 
Committee of Chamber of Commerce. 

Why Not More Beautiful Factories? L. E. 
Van Norman, Home and Flowers, Nov., ’02. 

Publications, National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Women in the Printing Trades, J. R. 
Macdonald 

Long Day, D. Richardson. 

Out of Work, F. A. Kellor. 

Women Workers of Chicago, L. M. Holmes, 
American Federationist, Aug., ’05, 12:507-10. 

Study of Labor Organization Among Wo- 
men, B. M. Herron, Fly I, 1905, University 
Studies, July 1, ’05, 2:445-512; Charities, Dec. 
16:1905, 15:384-5. _ : 

Recent Progress in the Study of Domestic 
Science, L. M. Salmon, Atlantic, November, 


1905, 96: 628-35... 
LEGISLATION 


Labor Legislation in New York, A. F. 
Weber. 

Year Book of Legislatior 
Albany. 


State Library, 


CHILD LABO. 

Publications, National Consumers’ League. 

Publications, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Child Labor in Shops and Homes, L. W. 
Betts, April 18, ’o03. 

Burdens of Christmas to Working Children, 
National Consumer’s League. Many parents, 
teachers and others can codperate in the cam- 
paign next year. 

HOUSING 

Supplied by E. W. Dinwiddie: 

Tenement: House Problem, de Forest and 
Veiller. 

Tenement Conditions in Chicago, Report by 
Investigating Committee of the City Homes As- 
sociation. Text by Robert Hunter. 

Inquiry into the Causes of the Recent Epi- 
demic of Typhoid Fever in Chicago, made by 
Residents of Hull House, City Homes Asso- 
ciation. 

The Slums of Great Cities, Seventh Special 
mone of Commissioner of Labor, E. R. L. 

ould 

Housing of the Working People,. Eighth 
Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
E. R. L. Gould. 

The Housing of the Working People. in 
Yonkers, E. L. Bogart, 1808. 

Housing Conditions in Jersey City, Mary B. 
Sayles, Supplement to Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan. 
1903. 
Housing Conditions in Cleveland, Report of 
Progress Submitted by Housing Problem Com- 
mittee of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
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Housing Conditions in Philadelphia, Investi- 
gation made by E. W. Dinwiddie under Direc- 
tion of Committee of The Octavia Hill Asso- 
ciation. 

Homes of the London Poor, Octavia Hill. 

The Housing of the Working Classes, Ed- 
ward Bowmaker, London. 

Some Slums in Boston, H. K. Estabrook. 

The Housing Question in London, Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council. 

How the Other Half Lives, J. A. Riis. 

Housing the Poor in American Cities, T. 
Reynolds, American Economic Association. 

Poor in Great Cities. 

Residential Flats, Sydney Perks. 

Modern Housing, James Cornes. 

Report on Housing and Industrial Condi- 
tions in Dundee, John Lang & Co. 

The magazine articles on housing are too 
numerous to mention. A few important ones 
are: 

Housing the Poor in American Cities, F. 
Lawrence Veiller, Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March, 1905, 25 :248-72. 

Recent Progress in Tenement House Re- 
form, Robert W. de Forest, Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1904, 23 :297-310. 


. PERIODICALS 


American Federationist, Washington, D. C. 
(Organ of American Federation of Labor.) 

Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Philadelphia. 

Charities and the Commons, New York 
(sane, fascinating, broad in scope, presenting 
conditions and progress). 

Club Worker, Oswego (organ of National 
League of Women Workers). 

Woman’s Labor League Journal, Jamestown, 
N. Y. (women’s label organ). 

Labor Record and Review, 4 Clement’s Inn, 
London, W. C., England. 

New York Labor Bulletin, State Department 
of Labor, Albany. we 

Bulletin of Bureau of Labor, Washington, 

Cc 


Union Labor Advocate, Chicago (Woman’s 
Department edited by Miss Anna E. Nicholes). 

Social Service, New York (Housing, Wel- 
fare Work, etc.). 

National Civic Federation Monthly Review, 
New York. 

Interior, Chicago (fortnightly article on the 
church and workingmen, etc.). 

Bulletin, Men’s Welfare League, National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio (ex- 
ample of publication in interest of employes). 

American Industries, New York (organ of 
National Manufacturer’s Association). 

Hammer and Pen, New York (organ of 

Fy Se 3 

Articles upon many current phases of in- 
dustrial problems: 

Literary Digest. 

Outlook. 

Public Opinion. 

Review of Reviews. 

World Today. 


CUMULATIVE REFERENCE LIRRARY 
The Cumulative Refererce Library is a cal- 
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lection of clippings made from the magazines 
indexed by The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature in addition to other material, every 
article being stitched in a cover and indexed 
according to the Readers’ Guide classification. 
By this arrangement the cream of the day is 
readily accessible in any local library resources. 
For the first article in each order the charge 
will be ten cents and for each ’ additional 
article five cents. Articles may be retained a 
full two weeks not including time in transit. 
Address, Readers’ Guide to Periodicals, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
ORGANIZATIONS 

American Federation of Labor, Samuel 
Gompers, president; Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C 

American Institute of Social Service, Dr. 
Josiah Strong, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Bureau of Industrial Information, Miss 
Esther Tabor, 129 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Church Association for the Advancement of 
the Interests of Labor, Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Christian Social Union Section of C. A. I. L., 
Rev. A. J. Arkin, 3113 Richmond Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Citizens’ Industrial Association, J. A. Emery, 
268 Broadway, New York. 

City Homes Association, Chas. B. Ball, 1001 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Department of Church and Labor, Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, 153 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, In- 
dustrial Committee, Mrs. Rheta C. Dorr, Box 
794, New York; Advisory Committee, Miss 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; Child 
Labor Committee, Mrs. A. O. Granger, 
Cartersville, Ga. 

Inter-Municipal Comniittee on Household 
Research, Miss Frances A. Kellor, New York. 

Library of Charities and the Commons, 105 
East Twenty-Second Street, New York. 

National Association of Manufacturers, D. 
M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Child Labor Committee, S. M. 
Lindsay, 105 East Twenty-Second Street, New 
York. ° 
National Civic Federation, Ralph M. Easley, 
New York. 

National Consumers’ League, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 105 East Twenty-Second Street, New 
York. 

National League of Women Workers, Miss 
Jean Hamilton, Oswego, New York. | 

Standing Commission on the Relations of 
Capital and Labor, General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, New York. 

State Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

Tenement House Committee, E. W. Din- 
widdie, 105 East Twenty-Second Street, New 
York. 

Lawrence Veiller, Secretary City Club, 55 
West Forty-Fourth Street, New York (formerly 
of Tenement House Commission, etc.). 

Woman’s Trade Union League, Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, 251 Goethe Street, Chicago. (All in- 
terested men and womer. are urged to join). 

Woman’s International Union Label League, 
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Miss Annie Fitzgerald, 286 South Holman 


Avenue, Chicago. 

Lists of national and international labor 
unions in World Almanac, Eagle Almanac, and 
Social Progress, annual issues. 

Letters to unions, to particular state labor 
departments, etc., may be addressed in care of 
Bureau of Civic Cooperation, 5711 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago. 


o& 
What Is to Be Done? 


Read, study, observe at first hand, dis- 
cuss at every reasonable opportunity. 

Become acquainted with some work- 
ers and some unions or other organiza- 
tions. 

Read The Social Unrest, the opening 
chapter of Democracy and Social Ethics, 
The Long Day, works by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Walter Besant’s novels. 

Ask your local book dealer for circulars 
describing the above works so_ that 
friends, and libraries, and clubs may have 
attention directed to these publications. 

Buy at least one volume. You will help 
the author, the publisher and the book 
seller to place other works on the mar- 
ket. 

Secure publications from the leading 
national organizations. Read and then 
pass on to editors, librarians or club 
leaders. : 

Arrange for local editors to -use the 
press service conducted by the Church 
and Labor Department of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Look up the industrial committee of 
the state federation of women’s clubs. 


Try to get other organizations to follow 


the same program. 

A parlor conference is the chief hope 
of interesting men in social problems. 
There may be a mutual! revelation if sev- 
eral workingmen or women can be pres- 
ent to take part in an informal discussion. 

Help other people to realize the “other 
side,” the workers’ side of industrial 
questions. 

Send fraternal delegates to local unions 
or trades assembly. Enquire in advance 
if such delegates will be admitted. 


Join the Woman's Trade Unton 
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League. Membership is open to both 
men and women: first, union members in 
good standing ; second, to those who sym- 
pathize with the ideals of the unions what- 
ever opinions they may hold concerning 
unions, 

Mrs. Harriet M. Van Der Vaart urges 
the organization of parents’ associations 
that the school and the parents may co- 
Operate toward eliminating the problems 
of the child. 

2 


A Press Symposium 


Legislative and other forms of civic 
betterment are being furthered by special 
publications notable for optimism, breadth 
of vision, and adaptability to present day 
conditions. These periodicals represent 
distinctively administrative “reform” 
movements as well as special interests and 
the women’s clubs which advocate various 
civic and social ideas. 

Sidney A. Sherman, editor of The State, 
Providence, R. I., is advocating municipal 
ownership, home rule for cities, manhood 
(against the limited suffrage now existent 
in Rhode Island), direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation. This interesting 
program is being urged by direct “appeal 
to the voters, for legislators are bound by 
the machine.” 

The Canadian Municipal Journal, H. 
Bragg, editor, Montreal, is not a “reform” 
journal, but it is “watching legislation so 
as to secure municipal control of public 
utilities which are not municipally owned ; 
and especially, to restore the ownership of 
streets and roads to the municipalities.” 
This object is being sought “by agitation 
in the official organ (of the several Cana- 
dian municipal organizations) and public 
press, and by appearing in force before 
the various parliamentary bodies.” 

Civic News, Delos F. Wilcox, editor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., urges “the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall (the three 
constitute direct legislation), municipal 
home rule, and state supervision of local 














accounts. These must be secured through 
state constitutional amendments and sup- 
plementary legislative action.” Mr. Wil- 
cox suggests getting “positive pledges 
from legislative candidates before the pri- 
maries to support these-measures.” 

The Citizen’s Bulletin, Elliott H. 
Pendleton, editor, Cincinnati, advocates 
direct primary law, initiative, referendum, 
recall, local option in taxation, pure 
Australian ballot, regulation of billboard 
nuisance, federal plan of governmént for 
municipalities, home rule for cities, and 
“many other good measures.” Recent 
events justify Mr. Elliott’s claim that they 
“are building up a strong independent 
city party in Cincinnati. A strong inde- 
pendent party will be able, in my judg- 
ment, to keep the national parties straight 
and accomplish a world of good.” 

The Bulletin of the Colorado Voter’s 
League, Wm. M. Raine, editor, stands for 
the four-fold object of the League : honest 
and efficient men in public office ; a law to 
protect bank depositors with adequate and 
impartial supervision ; an efficient primary 
law assuring the rights of every voter; 
wise legislation for Colorado’s welfare, 
through party organizations when possible 
—independent of them when necessary. In 
contrast with the Cincinnati movement the 
Colorado League “is not a political party. 
It works within the old parties when pos- 
sible.” In this campaign the Colorado 
workers “are stirring up the young men 
to come out and fight against corrupt po- 
litical conditions.” A recent banquet to 
two hundred young men, and great mass 
meetings have been features of this prom- 
ising effort. “Our methods are to insist 
upon attendance at primaries and to watch 
the polls. _We publish records of all candi- 
dates for office with recommendation to 
voters when necessary to scratch. We 
want to make it unwise for the old parties 
to nominate corrupt or weak men. In 


short our methods are like those of the 
Legislative Voter’s League of Chicago. 
Legislators are asked to pledge themselves 
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definitely before an election to certain 
things. After an election it is usually too 
late to begin work on alderman or legis- 
lator. He is under specific pledges to the 
power that made him. We feel that the 
time to begin is earlier and we show them 
that the. people, too, are a power to be 
reckoned with.” 

Club Notes, Louise Graham, editor, or- 
gan of the Ohic Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Cleveland, is giving attention to 
legislation which relates to a scientific 
investigation of industrial conditions af- 
fecting women and children, pure food, 
merit system in the civil service, larger ap- 
propriation for the State Girl’s Industrial 
Home, improved school code, amendments 
to juvenile court law, and the preservation 
of Niagara. Miss Graham urges keeping 
at this program “quietly but persistently.” 

SOLIDARITY 
This is the age of Man. 
Faction and sect and clan 
From out the human plan 
Vanish forever. 
Now the organic whole 
Thrills with the racial soul. 
’ This is the final goal 
Of our endeavor. 

—J. A. Edgerton, in American Federationist. 

oe 


Helps and Hints 


A very real aid to the cause of civic better- 
ment is any successful effort towards the “fed- 
eration” of women’s clubs. The state and 
general federations are accomplishing more 
in civic lines than any other organizations. 

ONE WAY TO GET SANE LEGISLATION 

john R Commons, Review of Reviews (Dec. 
’05, 32:722-3), tells of a most significant, result- 
ful, practicable idea which may well be dupli- 
cated in every state. 

“Safe Foods and How to Get Them,” Mary 
Hinman Abel, in current issues of The De- 
lineator, is of rare value and interest. See 
“Glucose and Its Uses” (January, 1906), and 
“Oleomargarine” (February, 1906). 

The recently organized Colorado Good Roads 
Association announces its purpose not only to 
“aid the ranchman and the miner, but ‘also to 
make it possible for the tourist, the driver, and 
the automobilist to reach points of scenic 
grandeur over roads safe and modern.” 

In simple fairness all letters of inquiry ad- 
dressed to organizations and institutions should 
be accompanied by return postage. The better 
way would be to enclose five two-cent stamps. 
It costs more than ten cents in time, postage 
and stationery to answer the letter. 

An instructive summary of educational 
classes for employed women is given in The 
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Club Worker, organ of the National League of 
Women Workers. The topics range from 
“art” to “whist,” with dancing, basketry, 
emergency, gymnastics, cooking, current events, 
millinery, Shakespeare, literature, dress mak- 
ing 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be held in 
San Francisco, Cal., July 9-13, 1906. 

The teachers of California and the citizens of 
San Francisco are deeply interested in this 
convention. They unite in expressing the most 
confident assurances of characteristic California 
hospitality in the reception and entertainment 
of the members, and of the most liberal codp- 
eration in all matters essential to making the 
convention successful. The inspirational as 
well as practical nature of these gatherings 
give them great influence among school 
people. 

The first stage in the “pure food” campaign 
was indicated by the following declaration in 
President Roosevelt's annual message to Con- 
gress: 

“I recommend that a law be enacted to 
regulate interstate commerce in misbranded 
and adulterated foods, drinks, and drugs. Such 
law would protect legitimate manufacture and 
commerce, and would tend. to secure the health 
and welfare*of the consuming public. Traffic 
in foodstuffs which have been debased or 
adulterated so as to injure health or to deceive 
purchasers should be forbidden.” 

The formal condensed statements of the 
Official Handbcok of the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League afford the uninitiated little realiza- 
tion of the admirable and exceedingly im- 
portant work already done by Dr. L. H. 
‘Gulick and his associates. People interested in 
the right use of athletic pastimes by school 
‘boys are urged to study this ten-cent volume 
with the utmost care. The New York plan is 
adaptable in part throughout the country, 
though Dr. Gulick should be consulted before 
any similar local movement is inaugurated 
anywhere. 

oOo 


An Anti-Expectoration Cam- 
paign 

A request from Pittsburg for sugges- 
tions has prompted the following outline : 

Accept the hopelessness of discovering 
a specific. A vivid imagination cannot be 
counted on to supplement the doubtful 
qualities of a social or political “Munyon 
77.” Careful diagnosis, comprehensive 
preparation, professional consultation, 
thorough “local treatment” and a general 
toning up of the civic body obtained at the 
cost of skilful and persistent attention are 
usually necessary to the dissipation of a 
civic or social ill. 

Careful scrutiny of ordinances and of 
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police and board of health powers, both 
local and state, may reveal the existence of 
sufficient warrant for immediate action. 

Make a careful study of the scientific 
and popular evidence against indiscrimin- 
ate expectoration ; expedients for lessen- 
ing the evil; and administrative restric- 
tions in force in other communities. 

Publish in neat, inexpensive form the 
“kernel” of the statements of authorities, 
local physicians, representatives of the 
bodies engaged in the campaign, and edi- 
torial statements; copy of any existing 
ordinances ; the purpose of the campaign ; 
and the codperation desired from all citi- 
zens. 

Ask all manner of organizations each 
to send a delegate or alternate to a con- 
ference and constitute such delegates a 
campaign committee. In accordance with 
conditions agree on the form of an 
ordinance to be proposed, or a certain date 
upon which all citizens shall be called 
upon to comply with an unwritten law, 
or a day when police, health, and other of- 
ficials shall unite in securing entire en- 
forcement of existing regulations. 

Request every organization and institu- 
tion in the community to read in some 
meeting or to post in some conspicuous 
place a letter reciting the salient features 
of the evidence and of the proposed cam- 
paign. 

Send representatives to personally ex- 
plain the proposition before any organiza- 
tion willing to give a hearing. 

_ Conduct a carefully planned press cam- 
paign. 

Hold a series of parlor conferences for 
reaching the men and others who cannot 
be inveigled to the usual meeting or 
formal address. 

Arrange for cards bearing ‘the ordi- 
nance or other matter to be presented to 
the man in a street car or public place 
who fails to use the receptacles prepared 
for expectorating individuals. 

Be good natured; be hopeful; be per- 
sistent ; be alert for special opportunities ; 
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be quick to publicly recognize any gain 
or aid ; be not unmindful of the help given 
to other movements by the success of 
such a campaign as is outlined above. 

Do not discredit the motives of oppo- 
nents ; do not “call names ;” do not expect 
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to win in a day—or several days; do not 
stop short of success ; do not overlook the 
possible tactical value of a lull in activity 
preceding some new line of attack. 

May not this outline be adaptable to 
campaigns on behalf of other interests ? 


News Summary 


DOMESTIC 
December 2.—Joseph G. Cannon is reélected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
opening session, John Sharp Williams is the 
minority leader. 
4.—Jews of New York parade i in memory of 
those of their people massacred in Russia. 
5.-—President’s message is read in Congress. 
: :~Panama Canal Appropriation Bill of $11,- 
000,000 passes House. 
11.—The engagement of Miss Alice Roose- 
velt to Congressman Longworth of Ohio is 
announced. Argument upon ballot box case 
of recent New York municipal election is be- 
gun before Court of Appeals. Congressman 
Landis of Indiana introduces bill providing for 
Federal supervision and inspection of life in- 
surance’. 
12.—Ex-Congressman John L. Fitzgerald, 
Democrat, is elected Mayor of Boston. 
13—New York Court of Appeals decides 
that there is to be no recount of ballots cast in 
recent mayoralty contest. George W. Perkins 
resigns his position as vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Charles 
A. Peabody is elected president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
15.—Federal grand jury at Kansas City re- 
turns indictments against packing firms, charg- 
ing them with violations of the interstate com- 
merce law. 
16.—Panama deficiency appropriation bill is 
passed in the Senate. 
18.—=Governor La Follette of Wisconsin re- 
signs to enter the United States Senate. 
22.—Announcement is made in Washington 
that Lloyd C. Griscom will be nominated as 
ambassador to Brazil, D. E. Le as am- 
bassador to Mexico and H. H. . Pierce as 
minister to Norway. 
27.—Mayor McClellan of New York ‘re- 
ceives his certificate of election and takes oath 
of office. 
FOREIGN 
December 1.—President Palma of Cuba is 
reélected and all candidates of the Moderate 
party are successful. 
2.—Fresh Russian disorders are reported. 
3.—Bavarian Chamber passes bill granting 
sulfrage to women. Four members of Italian 
ministry resign. 
4.—Premier Balfour and his cabinet resign; 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is asked to 
form a new’ ministry. 
6.—Lieutenant-General Sakharoff of Russia 
is assassinated by a woman. French Senate 
adopts bill for separation of Church and 
State. 
8.—Russian troops at Harbin mutiny and 
slay their officers. 


10.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman an- 
nounces his cabinet; it is a strong one includ- 
ing Herbert J. Gladstone, John Morley, James 
Bryce, and John Burns, the noted labor mem- 
ber of Parliament. 
11.—The British ministry take seals of of- 
fice in formal installation at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The Pope creates four new cardinals. 
13.—Peasants of Russian province of Livonia 
declare a revolution and establish an inde- 
pendent state. Bank in St. Petersburg fails 
and general financial situation is bad. 
15.—Russian evolutionists in Kharkoff 
establish a republic. 
16.—Thieves steal a famous work of Luca 
Della Robbia from a church in Pescina. 
17.—Italian cabinet resigns owing to defeat 
on question of trade relations with Spain. 
Greek ministry resigns. 
18.—Twenty coolies are killed in anti-foreign 
riots at Shanghai, which are suppressed by 
British marines. The city of Riga joins Rus- 
sian revolt; it is said to be burning as the re- 
sult of bombardment. 
19.—Organizations of Russian workmen ap- 
prove plans for general strike. 
20.—Hungarian cabinet resigns. 
21. General strike paralyzes Russian indus- 
try. Tzar refuses to grant universal suffrage. 
22.—All Russia is in revolt; government will 
resort to arms to check the revolution. 
23.—Battle between revolutionists and’ troops 
rages in the streets of Moscow. 
25.—Many thousand persons are killed and 
injured in Moscow fights. Portuguese cabinet 
resigns. 
26.—Revolution breaks out in Santo Do- 
mingo; President Morales flees the capital. 
27.—Desperate battle in Moscow continues. 
30.—Tzar orders troops to suppress insur- 
rection in the Baltic provinces. 
31.—Revolutionists in Moscow give up the 
fight 
OBITUARY 
December 3.—John Bartlett, 
“Familiar Quotations.” 
8.—Senator Mitchell of Oregon. 
9.—Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, M. P., 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 
11.—Edward Atkinson, noted social and po- 
litical economist. Paul Maurice, author and 
dramatist, literary executor of Victor Hugo. 
14.—William Sharp, author, who wrote also 
under the pen name of Fiona Mac Leod. 
21.—Henry Harland, well known author. 
25.—Judge Murray F. Tuley of Chicago. 
29.—Charles T. Yerkes, notorious city rail- 
way financier. 
30.—Frank Steunenberg, former governor of 
Idaho. 
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Chautauqua Assemblies 


The Chautauqua Assembly season of 1905 re- 
corded more successes than any previous sea- 
son. At the same time the season was dis- 
astrous for numerous Assembly experiments. 
By no means every attempt at summer enter- 
tainment has any moral right to use the name 
Chautauqua to cover sins of omission and 
commission against the public. The Lincoln, 
Ill., Courter comments on the situation. as 
follows: 


“Chautauquas will be scarcer next year than 
they were last. This is due to the fact that 
many have been !osing money and they have 
decided to quit. Bloomington is one of -the 
number which decided to quit business and it 
is estimated that fully half if not more than 
half of the Chautauquas in the state of Illinois, 
closed their doors in 1905 to néver open again. 
The institutions sprang up like mushrooms in 
the past year or two. They had no backing and 
in many cases were merely places where half- 
rate talent was enabled to earn more money 
than it was worth, at the expense of the suf- 
fering people who sat and listened to the pro- 
gram. It is claimed that not more than half a 
dozen of the assemblies paid expenses last year 
and this brings them to their natural end. It 
is not an unmixed evil for many of the as- 
semblies had little of nothing to recommend 
them to the public, and their death will give 
those paying expenses, a better chance to 
thrive and build up to better purposes.” 


= 


PERMANENT FEATURES OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Paul M. Pearson, in his issue of Talent 
for December makes this effective plea for per- 
manent assembly building: 

“The great need of the many new Chau- 
tauquas is a permanent constituency. At first 
people attend because of the novelty, but this 
must soon give way to some higher motive, if 
interest is to be maintained. Novel entertain- 
ments and celebrities draw the crowds, but no 
Assembly can endure if the aim of the manage- 
ment is to exploit only such features on the 
program. Though the round table and what 
is called the literary hour do not pay immediate 
returns, that is, not enough money is taken in 
at the gate to pay the expenses of the people 
who do this work, yet, after all, it is for these 
things the Chautauqua is organized, and with- 
out them no Assembly can long survive. These 
serious things attract the best people in the 
community, and without their support an As- 
sembly is doomed to early collapse. The far- 
sighted manager will see to it that his pro- 
gram has that in it which will please the 
teachers, preachers, doctors, lawyers and all 
the educated people among his possible con- 
stituency, for by their support he can influence 
the entire community. Such persons will pat- 
ronize vaudeville adaptations, and political 
speeches, but they will not make personal sac- 
rifice to perpetuate an Assembly that stands for 
that kind of program. No Chautauqua can 
count on years of usefulness which does not 
attract a constituency that will sacrifice if 
necessary in order to continue the yearly ses- 
sions. Chautauqua Institution; Bay View; 
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Winona, Ottawa and Winfield, Kan.; Rome 
City, Indiana; Old Salem, IIl.; Monteagle, 
Tenn.; and all the others that are an honor to 
the Chautauqua movement are a record of 
sacrifice, devotion and hard work on the part 
of a small constituency, that each has brought 
to it. 

The C. L. S: C. a Factor 

“There is no single feature that so fully com- 
mands the respect of the best people in the 
community as the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle,.an admirable course of read- 
ing for busy people,—popular, yet scholarly, 
suggestive and helpful. Several Assemblies 
have found it to their financial advantage to 
keep a secretary in the field part or all the 
time, promoting circles in neighboring towns. 
The decadency of many of the older Chautau- 
quas began when they ceased to lay stress on 
the C. L.S..C. 

“The coming season should see much stress 
laid on the round table hour, where special 
emphasis should be put upon this excellent 
course of reading. It is not wise or expedient 
to allow ‘just anybody’ to conduct this hour. 
Get a man who knows how to interest people; 
give him an important place on your program, 
and let him understand that his success will 
be measured by the number of people who 
enroll for a definite course of reading during 
the year. All persons thus interested will look 
forward the entire year to the coming Chau- 
tauqua, to the round table, and the beautiful 
Recognition Day exercises. 

“This is not theory. Test it yourselves. 
The success of any Assembly is measured not 
by the largest gate receipts for a day, but by 
the years of inspiration and uplift it brings to 
a community. 

An Illustration 

“There seems to be on increased appreciation 
on the part of many Chautauqua Assemblies of 
what the Chautauqua Reading Circle can do 
in securing for them a permanent constituency. 
This is clearly illustrated in the short history 
of the Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly. The 
first class of Chautauqua readers that enrolled 
at this Assembly graduated in 1904, when over 
fifty passed the gates and arches and received 
their diplomas at the hand of Bishop Vincent. 
This year another large class was graduated, 
and the prospects are good that next year the 
class will be larger than either of the others, 
Since the Assembly started probably over six 
hundred readers have been enrolled, and each 
year largely increases the list of enthusiastic 
constituents of the Assembly who are greatl 
interested in all that should make it permanent.” 


=> 


INTERNATIONAL CHAUTAUQUA ALLIANCE 


The new officers of the International Chau- 
tauqua Alliance are: 

President: Captain M. B. Pilcher, Nashville, 
Tenn., superintendent Monteagle, Tenn., Chau- 
tauqua; Vice-President: Dr. W. L. Davidson, 
Washington, D. C., superintendent of a number 
of Chautauquas; Secretary: A. C. Folsom, 
Pontiac, Ill., superintendent Pontiac and Rock- 
ford, Ill., Chautauquas; Treasurer: W. A. 
Cochrane, Delavan, Wis., superintendent Dele- 








van Chautauqua; Executive Committee: Rev. 


Sol Dickey, Indianapolis, Ind., superintendent 
Winona, Ind., Chautauqua; Prof. George E. 
Vincent, Chicago, of Mother Chautauqua; Rev. 
C. D. Graham, Wheeling, W. Va., superin- 
tendent Wheeling Chautauqua; L. O. Jones, 
Lincoln, Neb., superintendent Lincoln Chau- 
tauqua; F. Gillum Cromer, Dayton, O., super- 
intendent of Franklin, Ohio, Chautauqua. 

The seventh annual meeting held in Chicago 
was successful in every particular. Five as- 
semblies were admitted to membership: Can- 
ton, Lincoln, and Monmouth, Iil.; Colfax and 
Storm Lake, Iowa. The invitation of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., was 
_accepted for the next meeting. 
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_All of the addresses, which are full of prac- 
tical suggestion, are being published in Edwin 
L. Barker’s Lyceumite. ‘ 


ASSEMBLY NOTES 


Rev. H. A..Gerdsen of Lancaster, Pa., suc- 
ceeds Dr. Schaeffer as Chancellor of the Penn- 
svlvania Chautauqua. 

Winfield, Kansas, will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary the coming season. 

Prof Ira M. DeLong, University of Colorado, 
Principals J. H. Shriber and Viola Lichten- 
walter of the ward schools, were elected of- 
ficers of the Chautauqua‘ Circle reorganized at 
the Boulder, Colorado, Assembly last season. 








Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Illus- 
trated. pp. 299. 6x834. $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Trixy is quite subservient to the real theme 

of this story—vivisection. It is seldom that a 

writer of fiction presents a subject in so 

iorcibly prejudiced a manner as Mrs. Phelps 
has done in “Trixy.” The reader cannot but 
wonder why this particular phase of scientific 
investigation is made the subject of such un- 
pleasant revelations. There are other depart- 
ments of medicine and surgery quite as re- 
volting as that of vivisection. The horrors of 
the slaughter house are far greater than those 
of animals sacrificed to science. Aside from 
the question as to the necessity of vivisection 
the idea is presented too hysterically to be con- 
vincing. Why should the professors of physi- 
ology be depicted as coarse and brutal, indif- 
ferent to the poor and sick? Many calamities 
are visited upon the young physician in the 
story as punishments for his scientific experi- 
ments. He appropriately contracts a disease 
from one of the animals he has inoculated. The 
woman who loved her dog more than her 
lover sends him an announcement that no true 
woman could take a vivisector’s hand. Like 
the villain in the play he dies at last friendless 
and alone! Some of the love scenes are ex- 


c2ptionally. fine and beautiful, and it is such 
touches as these that redeem the book. Mrs. 
Phelps is at her best in earlier stories, not in 
recent efforts where she has shown a tendency 
to dabble in medical themes. 


M. M. 





By Burton E. 
Stevenson. Illustrated. pp. 323. 5x734. $1.50. 


THe MaratHon Mystery. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1904. 
The Marathon Mystery is a “ripping” detective 
story. It holds the reader spellbound during 
the one long sitting he is likely to give to it in 
spite of improbability, frank brutality of con- 
struction and total lack of genuine: artistic 
quality. Between its attractive red and gold 
covers the book contains an inscrutably fascin- 
ating villain, two peerless beauties, intrigue, 
robbery, murder, mystery galore, and the usual 

“heart interest.” . What more could a reader 

want—if he likes that sort of thing? 

Maria EpcewortH. By.the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. English Men of Letters Series. pp. 220. 
5x7%. Price $ .75. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1904. 

The English Men of Letters series, now swelled 

to fifty-one numbers, includes among its latest 

a volume on Martha Edgeworth. This study has 

been approached with the same spirit and from 

the same point of view as the others, and blends 

a fair share of critical commentary with a large 

proportion of readable biographical material. 

Under the latter head are presented several 

hitherto unprinted letters of interest. The 

author has succeeded measureably in his at- 
tempt to demonstrate that Maria Edgeworth 
stands among the rather small list of lovable 
writers whom to know personally must have 
been a rare privilege. The book has a brief 
index but unfortunately does not follow the 
precedent of the later E. M. L. issues in pre- 
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senting a full bibliography. This is a distinct 
lack in an otherwise acceptable work. 


HistoricaL TALES: THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 
By Charles Morris. 434x7. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Lippincott Company. 1904. 

In his Historical Tales of America Mr. Charles 
Morris continues his work in popularizing what 
should be popular, which he has already done 
with the Arthurian stories and the plots of 
old English Dramas. These American stories 
range from some of the earliest colonial epi- 
sodes to the close of:the Civil War. They are 
told in sprightly language with close regard to 
established fact, and should not fail to interest 
the live young American. 


An AMERICAN Girt IN MunicH. By Mabel 
eae pp. 286. Boston: Little, Brown 
0. 


This is an interesting little sketch of student 
life in Munich, but hardly of enough value to 
embody in book form. It tells of the various 
music masters and their methods, and inci- 
dentally of some of the rules and regulations 
which govern the student body in Munich, that 
Art and Music Mecca. The first landlady which 
she encountered was most amicable till she dis- 
covered that it was a music student who was 
applying for rooms, and then it appeared that 
they were regarded with disapprobation, that 
hours of practise must be limited from nine- 
thirty to twelve, and four to seven, and she was 
questioned as to her use of the loud pedal, and 
did she play “pieces or five-finger exercises?” 
Some of the festivals and fete days are de- 
scribed, and a slight stream of a love story 
meanders through the pages. There are some 
bits of description which are pleasant, like the 
little trip to Meran, “for Meran you must know, 
lies exclusively apart from the rest of the world, 
deep down in the valley of the Adige and 
jealously guarded on every side by high 
mountains, like a jewel in a casket.” the book 
is arranged in the form of letters, and prettily 
bound and printed. N. H. M. 


A Drary FroM Dixie. By Mary Boykin 
Chestnut. Edited by Isabella Martin and 
Martha Avery. Illustrated. pp. 424. . 5%4x 
HY $2.50 net. New York: D. Appleton 

oO. 


The author of this spirited and conscientious 
record was during her lifetime one of the 
prominently connected women of the Confed- 
eracy. 

The daughter of a United States Senator 
from Alabama and wife of General Chestnut, a 
Senator from South Carolina and afterwards 
an aide to Jefferson Davis, there was no woman 
of the South whose friendships and varied ex- 
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periences better prepared her to write for 
posterity an account of the turbulent times in 
the South during the Civil War. t 

Wherever the sympathies of the reader may 
lie the diary will be found of absorbing in- 
terest from beginning to end. It abounds in 
thrilling description and many humorous as 
well as pathetic incidents of which the writer 
was a witness. The book contains many im- 
passioned utterances written under the stress 
of temporary grief or indignation and much 
is said that perhaps would not have been 
written a few years later. This, however, is 
one of the strong points of Mrs. Chestnut’s 
book. We peruse with great eagerness the 
point of view of such a woman recorded dur- 
ing the period she describes. It is of far 
greater interest than the historical account of 
later years and maturer judgment. And yet 
while charged with Southern fire and en- 
thusiasm the reader never feels the statements 
of the diary are the hysterical utterances of 
a short sighted partisan. There is no attempt 
to defend the Northern cause but the author 
does not attribute the Civil war to social envy 
and other. equally shallow reasons. The book 
is on the whole remarkably broad and frank 
in its statements. Never extremists, the Chest- 
nut family regretted secession and were giad 
of the liberation of the slaves. With greater 
candor than might be expected of a loyal ad- 
mirer of Jefferson Davis the author unhesitat- 
ingly speaks of his unpopularity and the failure 
of the Southern cause from lack of codperation 
of the people and their leaders. 

The sentiment of the book is well expressed 
in Mrs, Chestnut’s last sentence “Never let me 
hear that the blood of the brave has been shed 
in vain.” Great credit is due to the editors 
for the excellent manner in which the book has 
been compiled. 


Poverty. By Robert Hunter. pp. 382. 514x8. 
$1.50 net. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Showing first of all the woful lack of com- 
prehensive and accurate statistics regarding the 
number of persons in poverty in the United 
States. Estimating that in fairly prosperous 
years no less than 10,000,000 persons are in 
poverty, that is, underfed, underclothed, poorly 
housed. Arguing that to deal with causes, 
largely industrial, so as to prevent dropping 
below the poverty line into pauperism is in- 
cumbent upon us rather than providing charity 
for paupers. A book to startle the average 
complacently charitable person, and enlighten- 
ing to every one seriously interested in the 

social effects of American industrialism. 
| va een 
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Stupies IN CoNnTEMPoRARY BrocraPHy. By 
James Bryce. pp. 448. 6x9. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Bryce is skillful in portrayal of traits of 
character as he is illuminative in analysis of 
historical forces. Disraeli’s achievements de- 
spite defects, Parnell’s fatal self-confidence, 
Gladstone’s unparalleled capacities for varied 
public services, are discriminately presented as 
against too fulsome adulation or savage criti- 
cism. A group of churchmen less well known 
than Dean Stanley (no personality was more 
characteristic of the England of his time, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bryce), and Cardinal Manning 
(loyal servant of a spiritual despotism, yet ap- 
parently in sympathy with democratic ideals 
and movements), are delineated as important 
types for estimating national character. The 
sketch of John Richmond Green, author of “A 
Short History of the English People” (one of 
the books used in the first C. L. S. C. course) 
is of absorbing interest. The sketch of the late 
E,.L. Godkin, editor of the New York Evening 
Post, is also especially noteworthy. F.C.B. 


A PLeasurE-Book oF GRINDELWALD. By Daniel 
P. Rhodes. Illustrated. pp. 235. 5%4x7%. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


A delightful book, beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated. The charm of the author’s style 
will appeal to anyone, and if the reader cliances 
to have visited the Alps during the winter, he 
will sigh to return to his paradise of coasting, 
skating and climbing. Grindelwald lies in a val- 
ley of Oberland, or German Switzerland, and 
some of the most overpowering mountain- 
giants stand guard about the celebrated Bear 
Hotel. Many English resort to the locality, 
and enjoy every moment of their stay. Such 
places as Grindelwald, which are sufficiently 
sheltered from the icy winds to be well-suited 
to winter-sports, are the resort of the hale, as 
well as of the halt. It will be remembered that 
Robert Louis Stevenson and George Addington 
Symonds lived for a time at Davos Platz. 
Tue Lauret Sone Boox. For advanced classes 
in schools, academies, choral societies, etc. 
Edited by W. L. Tomlins. 734x1I. pp. 328. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Nearly ninety authors, almost as many com- 
posers, and the great majority of both, Ameri- 
cans, make this strong collection remarkable 
and especially valuable as acquainting us with 
meritorious American musical art. Editor and 
publishers are to be congratulated upon this 
production which deserves recognition and re- 
pays study for interpretation. Bs 
A _Hunoprep Year’s oF WaARFARE—1689-1789. 


By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. pp. 273. 
51%4x7%. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


A-conscientious and entertaining account of 


“how the nation was born,” to use Mrs. Dick- 
son’s sub-title. Essentially a text-book, yet 
this little history is of just the kind to put into 
the rainy-day library of any hopeful citizen. 
At home, he will probably skip the not too 
voluminous “Things: to remember,” “Things 
to Read,” and “Things to Do,” but in school 
they will be found invaluable. The pictures are 
many, and the maps, by Mr. Dickson, are of 
great assistance to the child. In the course of 
her “Suggestions to Teachers,” the author well 
declares: “We must educate our children out 
of the idea that their text-book is ‘the book’ 
on the subject. They must see that the text- 
book only points the way to the higher au- 
thorities, and that they in their turn are only 
seekers after the truth. And nowhere can this 
work be better begun than in the mind of the 
teacher.” V. Van M. B. 


How THe Unitep States. BECAME A NATION. 
By John Fiske. Illustrated. pp. 254. 5x7%%. 
$.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Now the United States became a Nation” 
by Mr. John Fiske is a unique text book. It 
is perhaps the only one which begins with 
Washington’s administration. In 250 pages, 
the distinguished author describes the elements 
which entered into the making of the Union, 
including the War of 1812, the Rise of Democ- 
racy, the Slave Power, and the Civil War. -It 
is valuable for schools and as adjunct reading 
for pupils. E. E- S. 


Tue Lincotn AND Douctas Depates. Archi- 
bald Lewis Bouton. pp. 207. 634x434. Néw 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 

The approaching semi-centennial of the Lin- 

coln-Douglas debates will call attention to the 

battles between the Illinois forensic giants, a 

contest of words which eventually made the 

one President and defeated the other. A. L. 

Bouton contributes an introduction and notes 

to a handy little reprint of the debates (Henry 

Holt & Co., New York). It is worth a place 

in every library. E. E. S. 


Wuat Is History? By Karl og 
Translated by E. A. Andrews. pp. 227 
7%. $1.25 net. New York: The Macuitinn 
Co. 


Readers who delight in the “philosophy” of 
History will find much food for thought in 
“What is History?” by Prof. Karl Lamprecht, 
of the University of Leipzig (Macmillan, New 
York). The book consists of a number of ad- 
dresses delivered by the celebrated historian, 
most of them during his visit to America last 
year. That on “Universal History” is the best. 
jae 
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422° Romantic Play. By James Murmell. pp. 113. 


4x7. Philadelphia: Franklin Printing 


oO. 

The time of this play is the middle of the 
nineteenth century, hence Mr. Murmell may 
almost be pardoned for the somewhat startling 
juxtaposition, in his blank verse, of poetical 
inversions and sounding periods with Ameri- 
can slang and idiom. It is indeed a difficult 
task here attempted, for the reader has his 
high ideals of this form of metre, and he is 
perhaps inclined to feel that present-day talk 
ill befits it. But it would be unfair to the 
author to give the impression that in the 
course of the long five acts there are not many 
stirring, striking, and unusual lines. Mr. Mur- 
mell’s vocabulary is peculiarly rich and well- 
employed, and we see no reason why in a later 
production he should not find success both on 
the stage and in the choice circle of people who 
take pleasure in reading plays. A minor de- 
fect of the present play is the unadvised, if 
skilful use of what commonly is known as 
“strong language;” a greater one is the dif- 
ficulty which the reader experiences in trying to 
discover just “what is going on.” Human na- 
ture is so strangely constructed that it will put 
up with the Elizabethan plain-spokenness of a 
Webster, a Ford, or a Massinger, where it 
will cry down the phases of a modern who 
writes of moderns. Certainly this is an in- 
teresting work, and well worth attention, and 
we shall be sorry if the author does not “try 
again.” The wild scene in which the bestial 
Duke of Parma meets his end, is quite unfor- 
gettable: one can only wish that the Princess 
Adelaide were less of a Milady of the Dumas 
school. V. Van M. B. 


Gornc To Cottece. By Waitman Barbe, A. M., 
M.S. pp. 104. 454x6%. New York: Hinds 
& Noble. 

An admirable argument for the High School 

boy who feels that he must go into business the 

day he graduates, and then, two years later, 

bemoans his rashness. Mr. Barbe talks in a 

calm, careful manner that does not rub fur the 

wrong way. His words appeal somehow to the 
reader’s inner consciousness. Oftentimes the 
college inan dreads to go into the office or 
factory, but Mr. Barbe shows that the appren- 
ticeship of the proper sort of a Bachelor of 
Arts or Science is bound to be short, and his 
rise rapid, for at college a man ought to learn 
the meaning of grasp, power, and thought, 
even though he forgets the Latin that he 
learned in his Freshman year. Thus he ought 
to make a better brush manufacturer than the 
man who has, either rightly or wrongly, taken 
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an unfortunate short-cut into the world. The 
best purpose of college is to give the student 
an insight into what Phillips Brooks called “the 
richness of life,” and the correlation of events 
and conditions,—a correlation which to the un- 
trained mind are a mass of clashing confusion. 
If the words of the modest author, reinforced 
by telling statistics, are net sufficient testimony, 
then there are left the opinions of fifty well- 
known educators, beginning with the Hon. 
William T. Harris, Ex-Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and closing with the Dean of Rad- 
cliffe College. Altogether, this little volume is 
of interest and highly to be commended. 
V. Van M. B. 


MusIncs AND Pastets. By Bert Fink. pp. 59. 
6x8. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 
In spite of triteness and sentimentality, not a 
few of these fragments, especially the aphoris- 
tic paragraphs, are penetrating and well said. 
For example: “Let us never try to be original, 
for if we do, we will be affected, and affectation 
is coarse and commonplace. Let us be perfectly 
natural, and we will then be original, since it 
is natural for every one of us to be original. 
What is often called originality, is perversity.” 
“A weird hope rustles in the leaves that shade 
feverish exhaustion, along ambition’s rocky 
way where sensitiveness stumbles. Inspiration 
sings to the fallen.” “None look so cold and 
dignified as they that fear detection.” “Gentle 
sadness is the light of thought; bitterness is 
the disappointment of the flesh.” “There is 
music in the rain-drops, and regret.” “Go, seek 
nature, she is tuner of the soul.” “The man 
that commits a generous act, and regrets it a 
moment afterwards, is meaner than he that 
never commits a generous act at all.” “Be- 
fore the laugh of little children, the thoughts 
of sages stalk like ghosts.” “The poet is sym- 
pathy incarnate; his soul must be often in 
tears.” “The lounger is sometimes the 
thinker.” “Our real selves are our longings.” 
“What is sometimes called energy is fever.” 
V. Van M. B. 


A Brier OUTLINE OF THE Booxs I Have Reap. 
7x8. Designed and arranged by Melvin Hix. 
Price 25 cents. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. 

This is merely a blank book with a printed 

outline of points to be noted and commented 

upon in reading any piece of literature. The 
list of points varies with the literary form ob- 
served, and demands of the reader some care in 
his literary classification—a habit valuable in 
itself. The use of this outline should encourage 
careful reading, and should be a valuabie sup- 
plement to class room instruction. C.H.G. 
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in @rict confidence. 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped,who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington Street, Dept. 19, CHICAGO 
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OUTLINE MAPS 


Italy, Greece with adjacent 
islands, Asia Minor. 


TWO CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
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DON'T 
Rub 
Boil 
Soak 
W oolens 


Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, . * 


| Know You te Reduce 
— but }— Fe you thinks it it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
tell you that not enly can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
= will be wonderfully 
nefited 
tAma Regular Prectic- 
ing Physician, having 
made a specialty of Obesity. 
My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do noi seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am oa ee | 
facts. You cannot afford to wait or experiment wit 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up al) hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of ed 
treatment ‘s better than if I sent you millions of test 
—— than arguments. If you will write 
e to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
vee my advice on, my services are yours. 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., rucswerr 
20 East 22nd St., Oept. 21;, New York City, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY 


Tell the advertiser that you saw it in 
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OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE 1 Flannels LAST 
longer=LOOK better—FEEL 
bettermare BETTER=— 
SOFTER—FLUFFIER = 
UNSHRUNKEN when 


-washed with PEARLINE 


Pearline’s Way. 


PROOF: More millions use 


EARLINE 


THAN EVER BEFORE 
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DOTHE WORK It’s Westin Rinsing 


FLORIDA 


NEW. RORTEANS 


” SOUTHERN RY. ie: 
Chicago & Florida Special 


In Service Jan. 8, 1906 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincianat! 
Through Pallman Serviee from 
gat icago, Cereland. Detroit, 
oe. oe. 8 uis, Le 
JacKsonville and St. ~ hy 


FLORIDA LIMITED. 
Through Pullman Service from CHICAG). 
Solid train Cincinnati to Jack- 
sonville and St. Aug’ re. | 
Pullman Sleeping Car, Day 
Coaches, Observation and 
Dini Car. 


ng 
Double Service to 
Through Pullm 
between inci 
Asheville, Sav , Charleston 


Birmingham a reveport. 
Write for Rates and 
Bookl 


W. CR 7 Be 
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For the study of Russia The Chautauqua Press has issued incomparably the most com- 
plete courses ever published in the United States. - 


SAXON AND SLAV 


Illustrated. 
. BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 
British Imperial Foundations The Lion and the Bear in the Far 
The Making of Greater Britain. England and Russia in the Politics East. 
The Rise of the Russian Nation, of Europe. The Eastern Two Imperial Creations: A Com 
Russia's Quest of the Pacific, Question. parison. 
The Danger Line in Western Asia. The Civilization Battie, 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


Profusely Illustrated. 


The Volish Threshold of Russia. By Louis E. Van Russia's Holy City. By Edmund Noble, author of “The 
Norman. Russian Revolt,” etc. 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire—from Kieff to A Visit to Tolstoy's Home. By Edward J. Steiner. 
Odessa. By Isabel F. Hapgood, author of “Russian The Capital of 4:1 the Russias. By Edmund Noble, 
Rambles.” Western Siberia and Turkestan. By George Frederick 

The Crimea and the Caucasus, By George Frederick Wright. 

Wright, author of “Asiatic Russia.” Lastern Siberia and Manchuria. By George Frederick 

Up the Volga. By Isabel F. Hapgood, Wright. 


Programs for Clubs. Topics for Papers and Discussions. 
Bibliographical references to the best material published in books and magazines. 
Complete in THE CHAUTAUQUAN magazine. 

Copies of the entire series ready for delivery at once.............0seeeeeceeees Price, $2.00 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


21 x 28, handsomely printed in colors, with index of cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 
Price, 20c each, postpaid. 


A SURVEY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


By Isabel F. Hapgood 
Author of “Russian Rambles,’ translator of Tolstoy, Turginief, etc. 


The best brief history of Russian literature printed in English, containing translations 
from Russian Masterpieces. Price, $1.00 


COMBINATION OFFER 





ee a NIE oss 5 sic ACES. v6 540k 09 eae cnenesebesieeesccede $2.00 

IIR, 4 on anhd chp tntagene be dhbute secineayds saleeninaadaead ose ue 2 

a EIN ds on ccpbccninss cndéscevicnveonenneresecencts renin 1.00 
$3.20 


All Three for $3.00 





CHAUTAUQUA SPECIAL COURSE PAMPHLET ON RUSSIAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Prepared by Isabel F. Hapgood 
A study pamphlet of seventy-two pages, with very full and discriminating bibliographies. 
Price, $1.00. 
Address orders to 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








A READING JOURNEY IN CHINA 


Edited by GUY M. WALKER 
Formerly of Pekin, Staff Writer for Leslie’s Weekly, eic. 


Beginning with the December issue, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will present 
this new series in the famous Chautauqua Reading Journeys. 


China, the Sphinx of the Twentieth Century 





The question of her future is the riddle of our times. The oldest 
empire upon earth, with the most persistent civilization that the world has 
ever seen. In the “Reading Journey in China” an endeavor will be made 
to lead the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN through this mighty empire, 
over its vast plains, through its rugged mountains, and along its splendid 
canals and broad rivers. The peculiar civilization which has enabled the 
Chinese to solve the question of supporting the largest number of people 
upon the smallest amount of land will be shown. Her ancient and historic 
monuments will be pointed out and the history or legend concerning each 
will be told. As near as possible the atmosphere of China will be repro- 
duced, and an endeavor will be made to reveal the peculiar Chinese 


point of view. 
December—Valley of the Yellow River, Birthplace of the 


Empire. Northern Provinces. Pekin, by Mrs. Frank 
D. Gamewell. 


January—Valley of the Yangste, including Shanghai, Nan 
Kin, Hankow. 

February—Southern Coast Provinces, including Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Hong Kong and Canton. 


Profusely illustrated. With Bibliographies and Programs for Club 
Study. Organizations car secure this Reading Journey complete for 75 cents. 
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Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics 
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gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms or 
powders can imitate. 
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‘Across Chili from the Sea to Peking, 319. 

AppaMs, JANE. Work and Play as Factors in 
Education, 251. 

Aluteh, a story, 338. 

Ancient Bronze Chariot in the Metropolitan 
Museum, The (illustrated), 50. 

Autumn, a poem, 55. 

Barbara at Home, 70, 162, 258, 451, 545. 

Beacu, Hartan P. In China’s Ancient Holy 
Land, 403. 

Bourcet, Paut. A Saint, 350. 

Buddhism, Extracts from the Literature of. See 
Library Shelf, 152. 

Canton, 495. 

Chariot, The Ancient Bronze, in the Metro- 
politan Museum (illustrated), 50. 

Chautauqua Assemblies, 576. 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. Our Readings for 
the Classical Year, 73. A Balloon View of 
Rome, 73. A New Plan for “Required 
Reading,” 73. The Travel Club, 74. Pictures 
for Our Work This Year, 74. Visit Your 
Museums, 74. Some Supplementary Books, 
74. Some Odd Ideas of Italy, 75. The Mem- 
bership Book, 75. On Memorizing Poetry, 
75. Outline of October Required Reading, 
76. Suggestive Programs for Local Circles, 
76. News from Readers and Circles, 77. 
The Point of View, 176. The Graduation of 
the Class of 1905, 176. The C. L. S. C. at 
Chautauqua, 176. Dr. Russell and Mr. Sea- 
ton, 178. The Class of 1909, 179. Some 
Sidelights on Our Reading, 180. Class of 
1906, 181. The Author of “Italian Cities,” 
181. Pictures as Aids in Our Studies, 181. 
Oufline of Required Reading, 182. Suggestive 
Programs for Local Circles, 183. Answers 
to Search Questions, 183. C. L. S. C. Class 
Directory, 184. Reports from Summer As- 
semblies for 1905, 188. Frank Beard, 261. 
Further Study of the Orient, 261. Our Study 
of the Divine Comedy, 262. Some Suggestive 
Questions Upon the Poem, 262. The Motto 
of the 1900’s, 263. How to Remember, 264. 
Two of Our Teachers for This Year, 264. 
Some of Our Italian Artists, 264. How to 
Pronounce Japanese Proper Names, 265. Out- 
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line of Required Reading for December, 265. 
Suggestive Programs for Local Circles, 266. 
Answers to Search Questions on November 
Readings, 266. News from Readers and 
Circles, 266. The Class of 1906, 367. Special 
Seal Courses for 1905-6, 367. Class of 1896, 
360. A Modern Michael Angelo, 369. A 
Famous Work by a Great Critic, 370. What 
is a Sonnet, 370. Notes, 371. Suggestive 
Programs for Local Circles, 372. Answers to 
Search Questions on December Readings, 
373. News From Readers and Circles, 373. 
A Peculiar People, 462. A Page from the 
Membership Book, 462. Class of 1906, 463. 
The Class of 1909, 463. Some Famous Trans- 
lations of Homer, 464. How to Study Homer, 
466. Suggestive Programs for Local Circles, 
468. Travel Club Programs, 4690. News 
from Readers and Circles, 471. Class of 
1906, 556. The Study of Sophocles’ “An- 
tigone,” 556. Chinese Pronunciation, 556. 
Unusual Words, 557. Suggestive Programs 
for Local Circles, 559. The Travel Club, 560. 
News from Readers and Circles, 561. 

Chautauqua Topics, Relating to, 366, 461, 554. 

Chili from.the Sea to Peking, Across, 319. 

China 125, 136. 

China’s Ancient Holy Land, In (illustrated), 
403. 

China, A Reading Journey in (illustrated), 305, 
403, 495. 

China, the Sphinx of the Twentieth Century, 
305. 

Civic Betterment. See Survey of Civic Bet- 
terment. 

Classic Myths in Modern Art, 455, 549. 

Confucius, The Teachings of, 342. 


Divine Comedy, Some Famous II!ustrations of, 
360. 


East and West, 25. 

Eaton, Epirx. Aluteh, a story, 338. 

Education, Work and Play as Factors in, 251. 

Flower of Forgiveness, The, 56. 

Fow.er, Harotp N. The Ancient Bronze 
Chariot in the Metropolitan Museum (il- 
lustrated), 50. 
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GAMEWELL, Mary Porter. Acro3s Chili from 
the Sea to Peking, 319; Up the Yangtse to 
Tibet (illustrated), 4109. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, 245. 

Highways and Byways (illustrated), 3, 101, 199, 
295, 391, 487. 

Hong Kong, 504. 

India, 35, 109. 

Indian Idealists. See Some Modern Indian 
Idealists. 

Japan, 207, 218. 

Knox, George Wiu1amM. The Spirit of the 
Orient (illustrated), 11, 109, 207. 

Library Shelf, 56, 152, 242, 350, 439, 533- 

Litsey, Epwin Cariis_e. Autumn, a poem, 55. 

Life-Long Subscribers, 386. 

Macao, 511. 

Merincton, Mary’ E. Barbara at Home, 70, 
162, 258, 451, 545. 

Metropolitan Museum. See The Ancient 
Bronze Chariot in the Metropolitan Museum. 

My Fern, 241. 

News Summary, 96, 195, 284, 385,’ 483, 575. 

New World, The, 229. 

Orient. See The Spirit of the Orient. 


- Pierson, DetevaAN L. Some Modern Indian 


Idealists, 149. 

Program of a Day, The, 346. 

Pucu, Mary Moopy. Domestic Science as a 
Factor in Our Modern Education, 272. 

Reading Journey in China, A. See China. 

Relating to Chautauqua Topics: See Chautau- 
qua Topics. ‘ 

RovutzxHN; E. G.. Survey of Civic Betterment, 
84, 165, 272, 377, 475, 565. 


Saint, A, 350. }e 

Some Famous Illustrations of the Divine 
Comedy, 360. ‘ 

Some Modern Indian Idealists (illustrated), 
149. 


Spirit of the East, The, 11. 


' Spirit of the Orient, The (illustrated)}*11, 1009, 


207. 

Steet, Frora Annie. The Flower of For- 
giveness, 56. 

Sur Sin Far (Edith Eaton). Aluteh, a story, 
338. 

Summer Assemblies, Reports from, for 1905, 
188. 

Survey of Civic Betterment. Civic Progress 
Programs, 84. The Foundation of Civic Im- 
provement, 87. Organizing for Neighhor- 
hood Improvement Work, 87. The Study of 
a Town, 89. A Civic Policy or Program, 91. 


Index 
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National Civic Bodies, 92. Civic Progress 
Programs, 93. Partial Bibliography, 94. Use- 
ful Magazines, 95. Concerning Education, 
165. The School as a Center, 165. The 
Neighborhood Association, 165. Training in 
Citizenship. 166. The School that Built a 
Town, 166. Women’s Club Scholarship 
Funds, 166. The Improvement of School 
Grounds, 168. Playgrounds and Vacation 
Schools, 169. Home and School Gardens, 
169. The Mission of the Teacher, 169. Fads 
in Education, 169. Junior Citizen’s League, 
169. News of Education, 170. Supplemental 
Education, 170. Chautauqua Education, 171. 
Civic Progress Programs, 172. Education 
Organizations, 172. Partial Bibliography, 172. 
The Readers’ Guide, 174. A Suggestion for 
Libraries, 175. Domestic Science as a Fac- 
tor in Modern Education, 272. Pure Food 
Standards, 275. Candies and Confections, 
279. A Great Humbug When not a Great 
Wrong, 279. What Shall We Do? 280. 
Civic Prograss Programs, 282. Partial Bibli- 
ography, 282: Endorsements, 284. Unregen- 
erate Civil Service, 377. Meaning of and 
Necessity for Civil Service Reform, 377. 
Some Results, 379. Organizations and 
Leaders, 380. An Opinion of the New Civil 
Service Order, 381. American Civic Associa- 
tion, 382. Civic Progress Programs, 383. 
Study of Legislative Machinery, 475. Legis- 
lation Recommended, 476. How Legislation 
May Be Furthered, 479. Civic Progress Pro- 
grams, 481. Partial Bibliography, 481. Indus- 
trial Conditions, 565. Women in Industry, 
566. The Housing Problem, 567. Improve- 
ment of Factory Surroundings, 568. The 
Consumers’ League, 568. Civic Progress 
Programs, 569. -Partial Bibliography, 560. 
A Press Symposium, 572. Anti-Expectora- 
tion Campaign, 574: 

Talk About Books, 196, 286, 484, 577. 

Teachings of Confucius, The, 342. 

Tomutnson, May. My Fern, a poem, 241. 

Up the Yangtse to Tibet (illustrated), 419. 

Vesper Hour, The, 66, 157, 255, 346, 448, 542. 

Vincent, CHANCELLOR JoHN H. The Vesper 
Hour, 66, 157, 255, 346, 448, 542. 

Wa ker, Guy Morrison. China, the Sphinx 
of the Twentieth Century, 305. 

WitpMAN, Epwin. Southern Ports, 495. 

Work and Play as Factors in Education, 251. 

Wu Tinc Fanc. Address: The Teachings of 
Confucius, 342. 
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e JAPAN 
5% 


What you ought to see if you go there. 
What was worth while seeing if you have been there, 


Unique, Helpful, ‘Timely. 


series of articles in the popular and practical form 
of the famous Chautauqua Reading Journeys, ac- 
companied by Bibliographies, Outlines and Pro- 
grams for Club Study. 


= 

- 
F The History, Art, Occupations, Literature and 
Life of the Japanese people form a most delightful 


Kyoto: The Heart of Old Japan, 
From Kyoto to Kamakura, Tokyo, The Provinces, 
The Hokkaido and Back to Kobe, 
The Southern Islands and Formosa. 


The above six chapters, 
profusely illustrated, constitute a special number of THE CHAuTAUQUAN, 
Single Copy, 25 cents. 


GET SOME FRIENDS TO JOIN YOU 
AND SPEND A FEW WEEKS WITH 
THE MIKADO AND HIS PEOPLE. 


C. L. 8. C. Readers should send 50c. additional for memoranda, which will entitle them to a seal 
when work is completed. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the 
new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 
Those who use HAND SAPOLIO need no cosmetics 
— Nature, relieved, does its own work, and you will 
gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no balms or 
powders can imitate. 
HAND SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle and gives 
the skin a velvet quality. In the bath it is a 
marvelous exhilarator, making every nerve and 
muscle and vein respond. 


HAND SAPOLIO 
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Chautauqua Bome Reading Course 1905-6 


The Grient, China, Japan, India---Greek Art and 
Literature, Roman and Ftalian Life and Letters 


Required Literature 








“IDEALS IN GREEK LITERATURE” 
By William C. Lawton, Adelphi College, Cloth 256 pp., $1.00 

A charming volume approaching the famous old Greek Classics from a new point of 
view. The historic ‘‘Pierian Spring’’ has still power as of old to inspire wisdom in those 
who seek it—an experience which every cultivated man and woman should have the priv- 
ilege of enjoying at least once in four years. No one can fully understand the history of 
Europe and America without some acquaintance with the world of Greek thought which 
underlies a large part of our educational system today. 





“A HISTORY OF GREEK ART” 
By F. B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Cloth, 295 pp., 200 Illustrations, $1.00 

To those unfamiliar with the subject, Prof. Tarbell opens up a new world and reintro- 
duces the student to the achievements of that gifted race whose wonderful shrine of Athena 
expressed their devotion to her ideals of ‘‘self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.’’ 
How ideals as embodied in Greek Art have inspired the great sculptors of the twentieth 
century can be fully appreciated only as one becomes familiar with the fascinating story 
which the old Greeks carved in stone and left for us to read. 





“STUDIES IN THE POETRY OF ITALY” 
By F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, and Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan University, Cloth, 345 pp., $1.00 

This volume will answer some further questions for us. Were Greek ideals and Ro 
man ideals the same? What message did medieval Italy bring to the world .out of the 
ruins of the Classical Age upon which she builded? Do you know Dante as well as you 
know Longfellow? Do you understand what the Renaissance really meant to Italy? 
From this book you will gain a picture of the times. and appreciate how the literature of 
the period expressed its life. 





“ITALIAN CITIES” 
By Cecil F. Lavell, Bates College, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, $1.00 

The fourth book of the Chautauqua Course for 1905-6 brings the story up to modern 
times. The Italian cities, isolated as they were, seemed in their diversity to epitomize the 
experiences of all Europe. Italy was always a bone of contention among the nations as 
well as a source of itfspiration for the poets and philosophers of every nation, and today the 
Rome of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel looks out upon the same problems of industrial 
freedom which are agitating Europe and America. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, 12 Numbers, $2.00 
Contains series ‘‘The Spirit of the Orient,’’ ‘‘A Reading Journey in Cliina,’’ News 
Summary, Round Table Dep’t, Taik About Books, etc. 





Complete Course, $5, Sent Postpaid 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New Bork 
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It Is Not Too Late 


to start in upon a definite line 


of reading for the winter 








and hints. 


}T is not a generally recognized fact that thousands of 
Chautauqua readers begin the course every year after 
January first. Although the schedule begins with the 
readings in the September magazine, the amount is not 
great and readers beginning now will have no difficulty in 
completing the course on time. 
TAUCUAN from September will be sent immediately on receipt 
of order, together with the four books and year book of helps 


Back numbers of THe CHAu- 





USE THIS BLANK 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 


I enclose $5.00, for which please send complete “Home 


Chautauqua, New York: 


Reading Course” for 1905-6. 


If already a member, please give your Class Year 


1. Ideals in Greek Literature ................ Wma. Cranston Lawton $1.00 
ee gd | ee eer re ore -F. B. TARBELL 1.00 
Dx SE SE ickt hee 6 oe ie cions haan dmtasee -- Ceciy F. Lavett 1,00 
4. Studies in the Poetry of Italy.... F. J. Mirter and Oscar Kunns 1.00 
5. ‘*The Chautauquan,’’ monthly, 12 numbers ............sseeeeeeees 2.00 
With required reading as follows: ‘‘The Spirit of the Orient,’’ ‘‘A 
Reading Journey in China; ‘‘Classical Influences in Modern Life.’’ 
6. Classical Year Membership Book...................cccseeeceees odie 
Total Cost, $6.50. Discount for Cash Order, $1.50 
NOR ans, :0cgcnsincscenceniaddcbiaceiesdiedebaxomastaniiainiaaieatie tek okie 
6 bit: G Gets Dea ca ee eee 
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Boys and Girls 
Magazine 


a SNATURE STUDY MAGAZINE 
oe 


mes cae om rye Jone Deere Cm 





The Organ of the Chautauqua 
junior Naturalist Clubs 


Nature Study is made easy in the 
classes and for the individual reader. 


The Cornell Nature Study Lessons 
provided for New York State schools 
are made available for other states. 


lessons each month. 


Children learn to become interested 
in plant and animal life by reading 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


New method for introducing the work. 
Made as interesting as a game. In- 
struction optional with teacher. No 
expense to subscribers for BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Different phases of the work 
given have adaptation for classes from 
kindergarten to close of grammar grade. 
Write for prospectus and sample copy 
of magazine. Subscription price 


50 CENTS A YEAR 


Address 


BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





BOYS AND GIRLS reproduces these J 











Keep Up 
With the 


Times 








"iguanas en stands for broad 

culture, for keeping well informed 
on men and events, nations and their 
literature. Supplementing the regular 
C. L, S. C. course, Chautauqua offers 
special courses on the following sub- 
jects for the use of study clubs, reading 
circles and individual readers : 


Russian History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


Japan of Today. 

A Study of the English Novel. 

A Reading Journey Through England. 
A Reading Journey Through France. 
American History—Two Courses. 


English History and Literature—Three 
Courses. 


French History. 

French Literature. 

Modern European History. 
Greek History and Literature. 
Nature Study. 

The Bible. 

Vesper Reading Circle Courses. 
Shakespeare. 

The Story of the Nations. 


Thirteen Summer Courses. 








Send for descriptive circular. 


Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 





A SYSTEM OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


FOUNDED IN 1874 BY LEWIS MILLER AND JOHN H. VINCENT 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 





CALENDAR OP PRINCIPAL DAYS 


Thursday, June 29 .... Opening of Season Wednesday, August 1..Denominational Day 

Saturday, July 7 Opening of Summer Schools Tuesday, August 7......... Old First Night 

Saturday, July 21....... American Boy Day Saturday, August I............ Grange Day 

Saturday, July 28...... National Army Day Sunday, August 26........Close of Season 
LECTURES 


Mr. Arthur E. Bestor of Chicago. Five lectures on American Diplomacy. July 2-6. 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Boston. Five lectures on English Literature. July 9-13. 
Dr. Wm. A. Colledge of Evanston, Illinois. Five Studies of Scotch Authors. July 16-20. 


Dr. Newell D. Hillis c. New York City. The sermon of July 22, five Devotional Hours 
and five Lectures, July 23-27. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson of London. The sermon of July 29, five Devotional Hours and five 
Lectures. July 30-August 3. 


Mr. John Graham Brooks of Boston. Five Lectures on Economics, July 30-August 3. 


Prof. S. C. Schmucker of Westchester, Pa. Five lectures on Nature Study, July 30-Aug- 
ust 3, and cours.. in the Summer Schools. 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman of New York. Sermon Aug. 5 and Devotional Hours Aug. 6-10. 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago. Five Lectures on Applied Ethics. Aug. 6-10. 


Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. Five Literary Lectures, ‘August’ 6-11. Recognition Day 
Address, August 15, and courses in Summer Schools. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley of New York City. Three Lectures and Question Box, Aug. 13-17. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua. Sermon of August 12 and Lectures 
on Church History, August 13, 14. 


Pres. H. N. Snyder of Wofford College, S.C. Five Lectures on Literature. Aug. 20-24. 
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Our Writers on China 


With the first instalment of “A Reading 
Journey in China” in the December CHauTau- 
QUAN, this page contained some interesting 
‘ information concerning Mr. Guy M. Walker 
and the other contributors to this timely 
series. Our contributors are entitled to speak 
with authority from personal knowledge of 
what they are talking about to us. 

Mr. Harlan P. Beach, Yale, ’78, who wrote 
“In China’s Ancient Holy Land,” (January) 
is the Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. He was for 
seven years a missionary in China, and is the 
author of several books on Chinese topics, 
one of which, entitled “Dawn on the Hills of 
T’ang,” is one of the most sympathetic and 
appreciative works on the Chinese, and is most 
excellent reading, while being authoritative and 
exact. 

Mrs, Gamewell, who contributed two articles 
of the series, was one of the very first women 
sent out as a missionary by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church.’ She went to China in 1872, and has 
lived there ever since, being stationed herself 
at Peking. Her husband, Dr. Frank Gamewell, 
is a Ph. D. from Columbia University, and 
went to China in 1881. He established the 
first missions in Cheng-Tu in the far interior, 
and it was while accompanying him to this 
mission and back that Mrs. Gamewell became 
acquainted with that part of the country de- 
scribed in “Up the Yangtse to Tibet.” They 
were driven out of this interior province by 
Chinese mobs and the missions destroyed. Mr. 
Gamewell then returned to Peking. Following 
a few years’ work here, he and his wife 
again returned to Cheng-Tu, only to be again 
driven out. After this second effort to estab- 
lish missions near the head of the Yangtse, 
they returned to Peking to stay, where Dr. 
Gamewell accepted the chair of Science in the 
Peking University of the Methodist Church. 
They were here during the siege of Peking, 
and it was Dr. Gamewell’s splendid work in the 
fortification of the Methodist Mission that led 
to his selection as engineer in chief of the 
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Point of View 


fortifications when foreigners were gathered in 
the British Legation; this work has given him 
a world-wide reputation. 

Edwin Wildman, author of “The Southern 
Ports” in this issue of THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
is a brother of the late Consul General Wild- 
man, who, with his family, went down in the 
wreck of the Rio Janeiro in the Golden Gate 
at San Francisco some years ago. Edwin 
Wildman himself was Vice Consul General 

~under his brother at Hong Kong, and spent a 
number of years there. He is a well-known 
newspaper correspondent and magazine con- 
tributor, having served with special distinction 
as chief of the Asiatic staff and special com- 
missioner with the Allied Troops in China, 
1900-01, for a number of American journals. 


ee 
More Life-Long Subscribers 


To the list of subscribers who have co..tinu- 
ously taken THE CHAUTAUQUAN since its first 
issue in 1880, announced in our December issue 
it is a pleasure to add the names of 

Mrs. C. E. F. Hayward. 

Mrs. Lirton Bliss. 

In one case all the volumes have been bound 
and given to “The Good Will Home” in Maine; 
in the other case all the volumes have been 
bound in turn as soon as practicable. 


Sy 

Perhaps you are dreaming of a trip abroad 
some time. Do you know that you can get 
more out of an imaginary trip than some people 
do who actually go? Chautauqua has a plan 
which will take you on such a personally con- 
ducted tour. Twenty minutes a day in time, 
fifty cents a month in money, and a new world 


to I‘ve in. 
Sy’ 

Some people spend a good deal of time 
wishing that they had gone to school more. 
There is danger that their children having 
better advantages will be educated away from 
them. Chautauqua brings the “college outlook” 
to adults at home. The Chautauqua story of 
“The Evolution of Mrs. Thomas” tells how 
one mother kept up with her children. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


RV July 5 to August 15, 1906 
NE ous DISORDERS College courses in Archaeology, Architecture, 


Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Edu- 
cation, Elocution, Geology, History, Languages, 


Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Edu- 


The nerves need a constant supply of cation, Physics, Psychol i : 
phosphates to keep them steady and work, and Surveying. sgt 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates For information address J. L. Love 
peor | be pt te | of nervous tone, indi- 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
cated hy exhaustion, restionqnens, hend- N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


ache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 








furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. itt supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces 
restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 
If your druggist can’t supply you Wwe will send a 


trial size bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








A GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Educate Yourself at Home. 














Instruction by correspondence by app d methods. in four depart- 
ments : NORMAL, offering strong review work; ACADEMIC, in which 
each branch is a thorough, complete course; PHARMACY, preparing one 
fer State Board Examinations; COMMERCIAL, including Business, 


V F RY LO W Shorthand and Touch Typewriting, Write for information on subjects 
in which you are interested. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


4 0 M ES E F . E RS RAT ES Affiliated with Northwestern University 
876-878 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Nickel Plate 


ELSON PRINTS 
0a Copper Plate Photogravures 10 cents each 


Greek Art, Italian Painting, American Histori- 
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West, Northwest, Southwest cal and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
and South, 1st and 3rd Tues- Send for price list free. 
days of the month to April A. W. ELSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











17th inclusive. 
Low One Way Colonist Rates 
CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON 


and other points West and North- 
west via NickeL PLate Roap. 
Tickets Feb. 15th to April 7th in- 


Se a ae CALIFORNIA LIFE 25c 
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C. A. ASTERLIN, D. P. A., Big illustrated magasine—tells all about California. Ee. 
State St., Erie. Pa- ecially interesting to homeseekers. ne year trial 20c. 
methine error : CALIFORNIA LIFE, San Jose, Cal. 
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A 

me ©6Reading 
»»| Journey 
Through 
Korea 


Rev. Arthur Judson Brown, D. D. 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, New York. 
Author of ‘‘The New Era in the Philip- 

KOREAN WOMEN POUNDING RICE. pines,”’ “New Forces in Old China.” 





Korea, the Prize of War, is the Subject of the latest 
number in the Chautauqua Reading Journey Series 


CONTENTS 
Sketch Map of Korea Seoul 
Introductory ‘A Tour of the Interior 
The Gateways of Korea Pyeng Yang and Beyond 
The People The Japanese in Korea 
The Emperor and the Gov- The Russo-Japanese War 
ernment Why the Japanese Hate the 
Religion Russians 





Missionary Work 


Supplemented by Bibliography, Review Questions 
and Reading Club Programs. Fully Illustrated. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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gIHE PRUDENTIAL 


THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Has been due to 


Careful, Conservative Management, 
A Progressive Policy, 
Just and Liberal Treatment of Policyholders, 
Absolute Fidelity to its Trusts, 
Perfect Fulfilment of Obligations. 
m ©6This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to 
$100,000, you are afforded an opporiunity to choose a plan exactly adapted in cost 
and benefits to your needs and conditions. 
In calm or in storm Life Insurance is the one resource always 
certain and secure. 


Write now, while you think of it, for full information, Dept. 23 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








